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Is Cleveland Still Possible ? 


ANY PROMINENT Democratic journals—the New 
York World, the Hartford Times, the Boston 
Post, the Charleston News and Courier, the Mobile 
Register, and the Chattanooga Times among them 
express doubts as to the finality of Mr. Cleveland’s re- 
fusal to allow his friends to present him as a presi- 
dential aspirant for 1904. These papers take the 
ground that there is a possibility of a Cleveland nomi- 
nation movement which will be irresistible, and which 
the ex-President would have to accept. His declina- 
tion to be a candidate has shown him to be stronger 
with the Democratic masses than the country had 
supposed. 

History shows that the doubters could, if they 

looked up the records, make a very good case for their 
side. After Horatio Seymour, the permanent chair- 
man of the Democratic convention which met in New 
York in 1868, had positively declared, in response to a 
nomination offer, ‘‘ Your candidate I cannot be,’”’ the 
convention went right ahead and nominated him, and 
he accepted. David B. Hill presided over the Demo- 
cratic State convention which nominated him for Gov- 
ernor in 1894, though he had declined the doubtful 
honor, and fought against its acceptance to the very 
last. It is known that Samuel J. Tilden was disap- 
pointed and angry when the convention of 1880 took 
him at his word, withheld the nomination from him, 
and gave it to Hancock. Nevertheless, something 
over three dozen delegates voted for him in the con- 
,yention, and it was pretty well known later that he 
“would have accepted the candidacy had it come to him, 
despite his letter. written just previous to the conven- 
tion, stating that he did not want the nomination and 
would not take it if offered. 

There was consternation among a large element of 
the Republicans in the early days of 1888, when Mr. 
Blaine, in a letter from Florence to the chairman of 
the Republican national committee, announced that, 
because of ‘‘ considerations entirely personal to my- 
self,’’ his name would not be presented to the conven- 
tion in that year. The confusion was so great on ac- 
count of Blaine’s withdrawal that the convention was 
six days in completing its work, Harrison being the 
candidate who was finally fixed upon. A considerable 
number of delegates voted for Blaine to the end, and 
there were reasons for assuming that if the conven- 
tion had declared for him he would have accepted. 
Four years afterward, while a member of Harrison’s 
Cabinet, he wrote that he would not be a candidate 
again, yet he left the Cabinet a few days before the 
convention met, attempted to beat his old chief, Har- 
rison, in the convention, and received many votes. 

In Mr. Cleveland’s own record, too, the skeptics 
can find something which will strengthen them in 
their view. In his letter accepting the nomination in 
1884 he urged the adoption of an amendment limit- 
ing Presidents to a single term, but he made no op- 
position to the movement which secured him a re- 
nomination in 1888, the year in which he was defeated 
at the polls by General Harrison. He wrote in 1891 
that he would not be a candidate again, but protesting 
that he would never consent, he consented when the 
convention of 1892 offered him the nomination. 

The newspapers which refuse to accept Mr. Cleve- 
land’s negative as final will probably be strongly re- 
enforced between this time and the opening of the 
national convention. And New York may again be- 
come the pivotal State, for Mr. Cleveland belongs still 
to New York rather than to New Jersey, where he 
keeps his family residence. 


* *. 
Advice to a Republican Congress. 


ONGRESS SHOULD with great vigilance sean all 
the demands for appropriations for the next year 

or two. In the fiscal year which ended on June 30th, 
1903, the surplus, or excess of the government’s re- 
ceipts over its expenditures, was $54,000,000, which 
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was a drop from $92,000,000 in the previous «year. 
The surplus for the year which ends on June 30th, 
1904, will be only $14,000,000, according to Secretary 
Shaw’s figures. The secretary estimates that there 
will be a deficit for the year ending June 30th, 1905, 
of $23,000,000. 

This is not a pleasant prospect for the Republican 
party on the eve of a presidential campaign. Secre- 
tary Shaw knows this, but he gives the situation as he 
finds it. If the surplus should be found on June 30th 
next, right at the beginning of the campaign, to have 
been only $14,000,000 for the twelve months, the 
Democrats will be apt to make comparisons between 
that amount and the $54,000,000 of the previous year, 
which will prove embarrassing to the Republicans. To 
start out on July 1st next on a year in which there is 
to be a deficit of $23,000,000 would be a circumstance 
of sinister aspect for the party in power. Moreover, 
if the recent reaction in business should continue from 
this time to the end of the canvass there would be a 
chance that the surplus at the close of next June 
would be smaller than the figure at which Secretary 
Shaw puts it, and the deficit in the year which begins 
with July be larger than he estimates. 

Then, too, the $50,000,000 which has to be paid 
to the French canal company at Panama and the 
new republic there must be taken into the account. 
That outlay is close at hand. It can easily transpire 
that the financial situation in the canvass of 1904 may 
be even worse than the Secretary of the Treasury 
fears. The suspensions of work in cotton mills and 
the reductions of wages in these and other factories 
and activities are calculated to cut down the govern- 
ment’s income to lower figures than the secretary had 
in mind when he was making his report. In Decem- 
ber, 1902, he estimated that the surplus for the year 
ending June 30th, 1904, would be in the neighborhood 
of $52,000,000, but now, as that date comes nearer to 
hand, he says it will be only $14,000,000. Adverse 
conditions, which have necessitated this immense re- 
duction in the estimate, may bring the actual amount 
down to a still lower mark. 

The shrinking surplus of 1892, which was destined 
to be displaced by a deficit not long afterward, had much 
to do with the defeat of the Republicans, then as now 
the dominant party, in that year, and the election of 
Cleveland for a second term. General Frederick D. 
Grant was right when, long ago, he declared that a 
surplus was easier to manage than a deficit. The 
party in power at the time of a deficit, or when a def- 
icit is in sight, usually is hit at the polls by the people. 

Let the Republican Congress beware. This is the 
time to head off all unnecessary outlays, and to keep 
the necessary ones at the lowest possible figures com- 
patible with the efficiency of the government service. 
Victory or defeat in the election of 1904 may depend 
on how Congress meets the demands for economy in 
this crisis. We commend to Congress the plain-spoken 
and timely words of the President in his annual mes- 
sage regarding the pressing need of public economy. 


Speaker Nixon Scores Our Libel Laws. 


HE LIBEL laws of the State of New York are, so 
far as they relate to newspapers, among the most 
unjust statutes ever framed. Ordinarily a person 
charged with a crime or misdemeanor is at his trial 
presumed to be innocent until he can be proved to be 
guilty ; but the editor or publisher accused of libel in 
this State is at the outset virtually held to be guilty, 
and is required to establish his innocence. Even when 
he is acquitted, or the case is dismissed, the newspaper 
has been saddled with more or less expense in defend- 
ing the suit, while if the damages awarded are 
merely nominal, indicating that there was no real in- 
jury to the plaintiff, the defendant is sometimes forced 
to bear a heavy bill of costs. Many actions for libel 
are brought against newspapers on insufficient grounds, 
and are instigated by shyster lawyers who prosecute 
them for a contingent fee. Often the object is simply 
to annoy or blackmail. Frequently the plaintiff is ir- 
responsible financially, and a judgment against him 
for costs cannot be collected. As the case stands, 
any conscienceless fellow, itching for notoriety or 
seeking revenge, may sue a respectable publication, 
and if nonsuited may escape penalty for the trouble 
and expense wantonly caused to the latter. 
in view of this intolerable situation, the attitude 
toward the libel laws assumed by Speaker Nixon in his 
recent address at the opening of the New York Legis- 
lature should command the approval of all newspaper 
men. Inchampioning the side of the press the speaker 
has exhibited an intelligence and a sense of justice in 
this matter shown by no other legislator, and by no 
Governor, for at least the past ten years. Declaring 
that the great mass of newspaper publishers mean to 
be fair, and would not wittingly defame anybody, and 
dwelling on the rank injustice following from libel 
suits, Mr. Nixon argues that the plaintiffs in such 
cases should be compelled to give security for a moder- 
ate amount of costs, and that there should be a mitiga- 
tion of damages where a suitable retraction or correc- 
tion has been published. The Speaker's views con- 
tained no radical or unreasonable suggestion. While 
such modification of the statute as he advocates would 
greatly relieve the press, it would only be doing a just 
thing, for it would restore to editors and publishers 
that equality with others before the law of which they 
have been arbitrarily deprived. It is therefore to be 
hoped that the Speaker’s commendable utterances will 
be favorably acted on by the Legislature, and that the 
effort to make the libel laws rational and impartial 
will succeed at the present session. 
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The Plain Truth. 


‘THOSE WHO still believe that God’s wrath in these 
days is visited upon his offending children, may 
find in the terrible Chicago theatre calamity a provi- 
dential rebuke to a profession which has just descended 
to the blasphemy of presenting ‘* Parsifal’’ in New 
York City. 
A FOOLISH attempt to prejudice the public mind 
against Judge Parker, of the New York Court of 
Appeals, has been made by Republican newspapers 
who ought to know better. Judge Parker, as every 
one knows, is a possibility on the Democratic presi- 
dential ticket this year. Many think he is a prob- 
ability, but the judge has with great delicacy and tact 
declined to discuss the matter or to treat it seriously 
as long as he is on the bench. Because the judge 
accepted an invitation to dinner from one of the rep- 
resentatives of the money power in Wall Street, Mr. 
August Belmont, who is also a distinguished Demo- 
cratic leader, newspapers have intimated that this is 
Wall Street’s indorsement of the judge as a candidate, 
and that his dinner with Mr. Belmont will do him harm 
if he should run the presidential race. No one will 
take this sort of talk seriously, and the last one to take 
it so will be Judge Parker himself. He would be very 
foolish if he permitted anything like this to interfere 
with the social amenities of life or with his bodily 
comfort. We are living at a time when political 
battles should be fought for principle and on a higher 
plane than ever before, and in saying this we are not 
defending Wall Street methods or exploiting any of its 
captains of industry. 


HAT THE pvublic is inclined to find fault, sometimes 
altogether unnecessarily, with corporations, and 
especially railway corporations, is undeniable. At the 
recent gathering of the alumni of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology at Boston, very pertinent 
comments on this peculiar phase of public criticism 
were made by Mr. Edgar Van Etten, widely known as 
the second vice-president of the New York Central 
Railroad and as one of the best railroad managers in 
the United States. Mr. Van Etten said that news- 
papers were full of suggestions regarding the duty of 
railroads to the public, but he had failed to find an 
article on the duty of the public to the railroads ; and 
yet, as he pointed out, the railroads are owned by 
the public. ‘The Boston and Albany was cited by Mr. 
Van Etten as an instance. He said that $21,500,000 
of its capital of $25,000,000 is held by 8,401 stock- 
holders, so that every move against this corporation is 
a move against the citizens and the public of Massa- 
chusetts. Continuing his illustration, he said that the 
Boston and Albany Railroad last year paid $545,000 in 
taxes, or about five and a half per cent. of its earn- 
ings, and he asked if the public ought not to see that 
this corporation received the same consideration given 
other large taxpayers. Referring to the constant de- 
mand for restrictive and oppressive legislation affect- 
ing railroads, Mr. Van Etten made the statement, to 
which no one can take exceptions, that ‘‘ Having 
granted a public franchise under the then existing con- 
ditions, the law-making power has no moral right to 
add burdens not contemplated when the franchise was 
granted unless it also provides that the earning power 
of the corporation may be so increased as to cover the 
unlooked-for expense.’’ In conclusion the speaker re- 
minded the public that all the railroads asked was that 
they might be treated the same as any other business 
or any other business man. Nothing could be fairer 
than this. 
WE LIKE the ring of the first message of the newly- 
elected mayor of New York to the board of 
aldermen. Colonel McClellan talks plainly and as if 
he means what he says. The message is concise, 
simple, straightforward, and along the right line, es- 
pecially in what it says regarding blackmail in the 
police department. No other Tammany mayor has 
had the courage to speak so bluntly, and Mayor Mc- 
Clellan speaks from observation at home and abroad. 
His appeal to all good citizens to aid him in his effort 
to purge the police department of blackmailing prac- 
tices is a challenge, to all the organizations in and out- 
side of the churches, which stand for municipal reform 
to get behind him and push the good work forward. It 
is true that some appointments of the new administra- 
tion, and particularly a prominent one in the police de- 
partment, have provoked general criticism. These ap- 
pointments are not of the highest character, and we 
make no apology for them when we say that they are 
no worse than every other Tammany Hall administra- 
tion has given us. It will be recalled that the people 
asked of Mayor Strong a business administration. He 
gave it to them regardless of the demands of political 
bosses and leaders. As a result the next Republican 
city convention, under the dictation of disappointed 
politicians, refused the common courtesy of an indorse- 
ment of Mayor Strong’s administration, and he stepped 
down and out. Mayor Low came into office under 
similar pledges in favor of a non-partisan municipal 
administration. He also fulfilled his pledges, and 
again disgruntled office-seekers and place-dispensers 
turned against him and restored Tammany Hall to 
power. Now Tammany’s mayor puts the workers of 
his party to the front, and the politicians on both sides 
are satisfied. What the people will have to say re- 
mains to be seen. They have been asked by Colonel 
McClellan to judge his administration by its fruits. It 
is only fair that they should do so. If these are un- 
satisfactory no one will be more prompt and decisive 
in stating that fact than LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 
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AW AND letters are hereditary in Sir Leslie Ste- 
phen’s family. The younger brother of the fa- 
mous Mr. Justice Ste- 
phen, he took the path 
of letters all the more 
because he married Har- 
riet, daughter of Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thack- 
eray. He edited the 
Cornhill for more than 
ten years, and the “‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biog- 
raphy ’’ was largely his 
conception, and when he 
handed it over to Mr. 
Sidney Lee it had already 
traveled a long way 
toward completion. Per- 
haps the most delightful 
of all Sir Leslie’s books 
is the famous ‘‘ Hours in 
SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, a Library,’’ of which 
three series have already 
appeared. Scholarly 
and academic as his mind 
is, Sir Leslie nevertheless wrote admirable biographies 
both of Mr. Fawcett, the blind postmaster-general, 
and of his distinguished brother, the judge, who also 
lived by no means a secluded life. Sir Leslie, who was 
created a ‘‘K. C. B.’’ last year, married as his second 
wife the widow of Mr. Herbert Duckwork, and thus 
became stepfather to the energetic young publisher 
of that name ; but he was again left a widower in 1895. 
a 
‘THE OLDEST woman college graduate in Massachu- 
setts, if not in New England, is believed to be Dr. 
Sophronia Fletcher, of Cambridge, who recently cele- 
brated her ninety-fifth birthday. For thirty years 
she was the attending physician of Mrs. Wendell 
Phillips. 





The famous English author and 
editor. 


IG BUSINESS, big men, and big salaries is a phrase 
that might be aptly used to describe the great 
railroad enter- 
prises of the. present 
day and the people 
concerned in them. It 
requires a man of 
rare and exceptional 
business qualities to 
direct the operations 
of a modern rail- 
road system, and 
such men always 
““come high.’’ It is 
said that Mr. Leonor 
F’. Loree, who has re- 
cently become presi- 
dent of the Rock Isl- 
and, will receive a 
salary variously given 
at from $75,000 to 
$100,000 a year, but he will have the executive manage- 
ment of one of the greatest railroad systems in the 
world in point of mileage, and will doubtless be worth 
all that is paid him. He will have about 15,000 miles 
of road under his management, and a business increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds every year. Mr. Loree is also 
one of the youngest railroad presidents in the country. 
He is only forty-six. He is a native of Illinois, a 
graduate of Rutgers, and a railroad man from his 
youth up. He began as an assistant in the engineer 
corps of the Pennsylvania road, and worked up from 
one post to another in that company until he became 
president, in 1901, of the Baltimore and Ohio road, 
where he represented the Pennsylvania interests. 
7 
HE FAIREST living representative of the great 
Bonaparte name, as well as the greatest heiress 
in the royal houses 
of Europe, is the 
Princess Marie Bo- 
naparte. She is the 
only child of Prince 
Roland Bonaparte, 
the celebrated sa- 
vant and great trav- 
eler, by the late 
daughter of M. 
Blane, founder of 
Monte Carlo, from 
whom she _ inherits 
her immense for- 
tune. The princess 
is an_ enthusiastic 
motorist and ama- 
teur photographer, 
and, like her father, 
takes great interest 
in aérial navigation, 
Prince Roland being 
the founder and first 
president of the 
Paris Aéro Club, 
which gave such an 
impetus to ballooning and was the initiator of M. 
Santos-Dumont’s famous aérial “‘flight.’’ The cur- 
rent belief that ill-gotten gains, even when in the 
hands of an innocent possessor, as in the case of the 





MR. LEONOR F. LOREE, 


Highest salaried railroad president in 
the world. 














PRINCESS MARIE BONAPARTE, 
Who inherited a fortune from Monte Carlo. 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 


Princess Bonaparte with her Monte Carlo inheritance, 
carry misfortune with them does not seem to hold 
true in her case, for a happier and more uniformly 
fortunate career few women have had than this same 
princess. She has been carefully educated, is a lover 
of books, and a musician of more than ordinary capa- 
bilities. The princess has traveled widely, but has not 
yet visited this country. 


HATEVER MAY be charged as to the faults and 
foibles of the ruling families of Europe, it is 

to be said to the credit of most of them that their 
home life is of a high and pure order, and that the 
children, of which they have many, are not neglected 
or turned over exclusively to the care of servants. 
The ruling sovereigns of Germany, Russia, Sweden, 
and Norway are devoted husbands and fathers, and set 
an excellent example in these respects. Nicholas of 
Russia and William of Germany are men of strong 
domestic tastes and lovers of children. The same is 
true of the members of the present royal family of 





THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
A devoted mother, and three of her children.—//ughes. 


England. Queen Alexandra is devoted to small boys 
and girls, and, as Princess of Wales, she started the 
fashion of entertaining her children’s little friends at 
Marlborough House. Prince Edward of Wales, his 
brothers, and his little sister are the rulers of the nurs- 
ery kingdom in England now. They often have occasion 
to do the honors of their home to their small relations 
and contemporaries. 





M. ELFRESH AND A. SMITH, 
‘The youngest buglers in the United States naval service.— /nrique Muller. 


MONG THE interesting figures in the naval service 
of the United States must be numbered two lads, 
who have attained to a kind of distinction unusual for 
persons of their age. These youths, each only sixteen 
years old, are buglers, regular and full-fledged, at- 
tached to the marine corps, and they are the youngest 
individuals holding such positions in the whole Ameri- 
can navy. One of them, M. Elfresh, enlisted in the 
corps at Washington in February, 1901, and the other, 
A. Smith, at Cincinnati in December, 1902. At pres- 
ent this youthful pair of professional musicians is 
quartered aboard the battle-ship Alabama, of the 
North Atlantic fleet, and each is credited with per- 
forming his duties in a very acceptable manner. A 
bugler on a big naval vessel enjoys no sinecure, for he 
is kept busy from morning until night sounding the 
various and frequent ‘“‘calls’’ which regulate the 
activities of the men, and it is necessary that he be 
intelligent, perfectly familiar with the note combina- 
tions, and prompt in using them. Elfresh and Smith 
have proved as efficient as most older men in their 
places would be. Their success is another instance of 
the opportunities offered to bright boys who enter 
Uncle Sam’s employ. 





HE DAUGHTER of the late Herr Krupp, the can- 
non-maker, is reported to be the richest woman 
in all Germany ; but in 
the German capital it- 
self no family ranks so 
high in the financial scale 
as that of the Bleich- 
roders. What the Roths- 
childs are to Paris and 
London, and the Astors 
and Vanderbilts are to 
New York, they are to 
Berlin. The Bleichroder 
name is good for many 
millions of marks, and 
their rule in matters 
financial is as absolute 
as that of any private 
family can be in the land 
of William the Second. 
The women of the great 
financial families of Eu- 
rope have a lot which 
many a princess might 
envy, for they enjoy all 
the privileges and have none of the crushing responsi- 
bilities of royalty. It must be admitted that almost 
invariably they rise to the occasion, and the charitable 
works organized by these queens of finance may be 
said to be as limitless in number as they are in scope. 
This has always been as true of the wives and daugh- 
ters belonging to the house of Bleichroder as it is of 
the women who bear the honored names of Roths- 
child, of Goldsmid, and of Mocatta. The use of their 
great wealth by the members of these families has 
been so good and graceful as to disarm envy. 
NCOMMON PERSONAL force and persuasive abil- 
ity were displayed recently when a mob of one 
thousand infuriated men, storming the jail at Council 
Bluffs, Ia., in an effort to secure and lynch two negro 
assailants of white women, was turned from its purpose 
by Congressman Walter I. Smith, formerly judge of the 
district court of his 
county. The negroes 
had been identified by 
their victims, and the 
mob formed about 
midnight determined 
on a lynching. The 
leaders secured heavy 
steel rails, used them 
as battering - rams, 
and had broken down 











THE BARONESS BLEICHRODER, 


The richest woman in Berlin. 
Lafayette. 


the jail door when 
Congressman Smith 
arrived. A threat to 





fire from the officers 
of the jail caused the 
mob temporarily to 
suspend operations. 
The husband of: one 
of the injured women was present. Mr. Smith first 
induced him to go home, and then made a speech 
urging the crowd to desist from its unlawful work. 
The Hon. Emmet Tinley also spoke on the same lines. 
The crowd dispersed soon thereafter. But for the 
Congressman the negroes might have been lynched, 
though not without the officers’ resistance. No lynch- 
ing has ever occurred in lowa. Judge Smith was on 
the district court bench of Pottawattamie (la. ) County 
for eight years, and served in the fifty-sixth, fifty- 
seventh, and fifty-eighth Congresses. He has made 
few speeches at Washington, but has considerable 
reputation in lowa as an orator, and particularly.as a 
story-teller. 


CONGRESSMAN WALTER I. SMITH, 


Who bravely faced a mob in lowa and 
prevented a lynching. 
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HE MORGANATIC marriage of the Archduke Fer- 
dinand of Austria to the Countess Sophie Cho- 





teck, concerning 
which there was so 
much newspaper 


comment a year or 
so ago, has had one 
effect, among 
others, in the royal 
succession—that of 
moving the lady 
whose portrait is 
herewith given one 
step nearer to the 
throne. Her hus- 
band, Prince Otto, 
comes next to Fer- 
dinand in the royal 
family, and the lat- 
ter’s marriage, as 
indicated, has given 
Otto the precedence 
and made his beau- 
tiful wife the first 














lady in the dual THE CHDUCHESS OTTO 
kingdom. Of course ; 5 AB 8 , 

~ Who may some time be Empress of Austria, 
the Emperor Jo- 


seph’s daughters 

now rank before the other archduchesses ; but this 
will not always be the case, and even at the present 
time the Archduchess Otto is regarded by the high 
Austrian nobility as their social leader. 
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Rough Experiences of Soldiers in a Winter Camp 





ENT LIFE on a North- 
western plateau, with 
the mercury hovering 
around and sometimes be- 
low zero, is the decidedly 
unromantic and disagree- 
able experience of members 
of the Thirtieth Battery of 
Field Artillery, U. S. A., at 
Fert Snelling, on the Mis- 
sissippi, between St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. All this 
was the result of a blunder 
of officials, say the army 
men. 

This battery, which was 
organized about two years 
ago, and has been located 
since at Walla - Walla, 
Wash., under command of 
Captain Edward F. Me- 
Lachlin, recently received 
orders from the War De- 
partment to proceed at once 
to Fort Snelling. When 
Captain McLachlin ar- 
rived with his command at 
the fort a few days later he found no quarters pre- 
pared for him. Instead, he learned that quarters for 
the permanent occupancy of a battery of artillery 
were under way of construction, but would not be 
completed for several weeks. 

It was then the early part of November, and, al- 
though the temperature had not yet gone much below the 
freezing point, the men were fresh froma mild climate, 
and a hard and rigorous winter was just approaching. 
There could be no delay, and the few tents available 
were hastily thrown up, making a white city of about 
half a hundred habitations, while the mercury sud- 
denly slid down to ten above and then five above zero. 

A small, delicate stove was installed in each tent, 





“SHOE DAY” AT THE MISSION—CHILDREN RECEIVING THEIR REPAIRED SHOES. FITTING NEW SHOES 
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CHEERLESS WINTER CAMP OF THIRTIETH BATTERY, FIELD ARTILLERY, U. 8. A., AT FORT SNELLING, MINN., WHERE, THROUGH AN 
BLUNDER, THE MEN WERE FOKCED TO SUFFER FOR WEEKS IN CHILLY TENTS. 


but as only wood could be used and they would hold 
fire but a few hours without attent:on, it was neces- 
sary for one of the three or four men who occupied 
each tent to be on constant guard all through the night, 
particularly when the thermometer recorded zero and 
lower. 

To make the hardships harder, few of the soldiers 
were supplied with heavy clothing. They could ven- 
ture out but little during the day, and at night they 
slept on the ground with straw for beds, huddled to- 
gether and wrapped up in two or three blankets. 
Even with the small stove engineered to its strongest 
heating capacity and the tent closed tightly as possi- 
ble, ice could form on a bucket of water six feet 





from the stove. With 
the wind almost constantly 
sweeping across the pla- 
teau the soldiers opened the 
flaps little as possible while 
entering and emerging, 
crawling on their hands and 
knees. 

The first two weeks no 
stoves for heating the big 
mess tent could be procured, 
and each soldier received 
his rations and rushed with 
them, the coffee steaming 
in the air thick with frost. 
If it requires courage for 
soldiers to face bullets in 
battle, it required fortitude 
for these men to survive the 
long night outside on sen- 
tinel duty. 

The officers, however, 
were accommodated in the 
comfortable quarters of the 
infantry and cavalry offi- 
cers at the fort. But the 
men suffered, and not only 
they, but the officers about the fort also had consider- 
able to say about the action of some one that resulted 
in their leaving their fort in Washington, where they 
were well provided for, and coming to Fort Snelling to 
camp out in a low temperature, while carpenters who 
did not work too long in the raw cold took their time 
finishing buildings which are to be the permanent home 
of the battery, which is the first command of artillery 
to be regularly stationed at the fort. 

At last they have broken camp and moved into the 
handsome new buildings, but not until a heavy snow 
has fallen and several of the men have been taken 
ill, two or three being threatened with pneumonia. 
ORVILLE _H. STEWART. 








AT CHRISTMAS TIME TO 1HE GRATEFUL TENEMENT CHILDREN, 


A HOLIDAY EVENT AT THE FIVE POINTS MISSION. 


PROVIDING WARMTH AND PROTECTION IN WINTER TO THE FEET OF SEVEN HUNDRED OF THE POOREST LITTLE ONES OF THE SLUMS OF NEW YORK.—Photograplis by T CU. Muller. 


“Shoe Day” at the Five Points. 


HILDREN ARE always interesting, but never 
more“so, in my opinion, than when about a hun- 
dred of them from the vicinity of Mulberry Bend and 
the Five Points in New York are attending a regular 
function known as ‘‘shoe day’’ at the big mission 
house, which bears the name of the latter locality. 
The Five Points Mission, one of the most famous and 
interesting charity institutions in the metropolis, pro- 
vides a day school and other things besides for about 
seven hundred poor children, Italians predominating, 
who reside in the tenement quarter, in the heart of 
which the mission was many years ago established. 
One of the unique departments of this charity work 
is that for keeping in repair the shoes of these chil- 
dren. The institution is supplied by church people 
and from other sources with a large quantity of sec- 
ond-hand clothing, including shoes: In addition to 
this source of supply hundreds of pairs are provided 
through what is known as the ‘‘Shoe Club.’’ The 
members of this club are those who contribute once 
every year a pair of shoes or one dollar for purchasing 
them for the mission children. 

The new shoes received are given out to the pupils 
twice during the year—at Christmas and at the close 
of winter. Meanwhile three shoemakers are con- 
stantly busy keeping in repair the footwear of the 
700 children. Every Monday morning during the 
winter the pupils of the mission school who have holes 
in their shoes leave the severely tested protection for 
their active young feet in the shoe room, and select 
from a heap of old shoes, which are there, a pair to 
wear until Friday. At that time their own are deliv- 
ered at the mission fully repaired by the cobblers who 
have this unique contract. Each child pays five cents 
to have his shoes mended. And the length of the in- 
terval between mendings depends entirely on whether 
or not sliding is good. Shoes just from the cobblers’ 
are recognized to be much better to slide in than those 


which have worn soles. Sometimes the melting snow 
on the sidewalk or in the street along the curbing 
leaves a small strip of ice. To these little ice patches, 
which would be contemptuously regarded by the coun- 
try boys, the children of the tenements flock like 
sparrows. And the tenement boy on the sidewalk 
*“pond ’’ can do as much damage to his shoes in the 
same length of time as the boy in the country sliding 
on the smooth surface of the frozen creek. During 
each winter the shoemakers are credited with repair- 
ing about two thousand pairs of shoes ; the same pair, 
of course, going through the shoemakers’ hands sev- 
eral times. 

When school is out, at three o’clock Friday after- 
noon, the boys and girls crowd into the shoe room, 
where the Rev. J. E. Parker, assistant superintendent 
of the mission, is in charge. The shoes are on a large 
table, with a tag on each pair, bearing the name of the 
owner. The children crowd in and sit on the chairs or 
the floor, pulling off the shoes which they are wearing. 
These are thrown in a heap while Mr. Parker dis- 
tributes the newly repaired ones, calling out the names 
of those who own them. 

““Marie Santopolo !’’ he cries. Little Marie is sit- 
ting in her stocking feet, with her toes curled. She 
jumps up and struggles through the crowd of anxious 
youngsters to the table’s edge, receives her shoes, and 
hands her five cents to Mr. Parker. 

*“Rosie Abramstein!’’ calls out Mr. Parker, and 
another little girl advances. and receives her shoes. 
Then she runs back to her place on the floor and puts 
them on with surprising alacrity. After she has done 
that she trots out into the street to her home. About 
half an hour is required in the distribution of the shoes, 
and it is an event that takes place every Friday until 
spring. The new shoes which are given to these chil- 
dren are fitted to their feet at the mission, and this is 
an occasion of supreme importance to the youth of 
Mulberry Bend and the Five Points. 


OLIVER SHEDD. 


Able Medical Missionaries in China. 


HE REV. JOHN HYKES, D.D., of Shanghai, 
China, has made an elaborate report to the 
American Bible Society, New York, defensive of mis- 
isonaries in China, in which he says: ‘*‘ Among the 
medical missionaries there are men and women who 
stand in the front rank of their profession, and who 
would have adorned it in any part of the world. In 
surgery they have their equals only among the spe- 
cialists at home. A medical missionary, the late Dr. 
John G. Kerr, performed the operation of lithotomy 
oftener than any physician, living or dead, in the an- 
nals of surgery. When he gave up that branch of his 
work, a few years before his death, he had a record of 
nearly two thousand operations. Dr. Elizabeth Reif- 
snyder, of the Woman’s Union Mission at Shanghai, 
has the distinction of having successfully removed the 
largest ovarian tumor, in proportion to the size of the 
patient, on record. The tumor weighed 182 pounds, 
and the woman, who was only four feet eight inches 
in height, about sixty-five pounds. Before the opera- 
tion she weighed 245 pounds, and three weeks after 
seventy-two pounds. She is still living near to this 
city, and has given birth to three children, two sons 
and a daughter, since the tumor was removed. The 
Woman’s Union Hospital, of which Dr. Reifsnyder is 
in charge, had over thirty-seven thousand visitors and 
more than twenty-five thousand new cases this year. 
Dr. Henry W. Boone, the superintendent of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, has a world-wide reputation as a physician 
and surgeon. Dr. Sydney R. Hodge, of the Wesleyan 
Mission Hospital at Hankow, has few superiors in 
Europe or America. All honor to such men and wo- 
men who devote their lives and their brilliant talents 
to the relief of suffering among the poor Chinese !’’ 
Among the people of every other land in the Orient 
also the medical missionaries, caring for both the body 
and the soul, are doing excellent and greatly appreci- 
ated work. 
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MAGNIPICENT STRUCTURE AT DES MOINES BURNING AND APPARENTLY DOOMED TO AFTER THE FIERCE FIRE--RUINED INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE CHAMBER, WHERE MOST OF 
DESTRUCTION. THE DAMAGE WAS DONE. 


IOWA’S $4,000,000 STATE CAPITOL NEARLY DESTROYED BY FIRE. 


FINEST BUILDING IN THE STATE DAMAGED $300,000 BY THE FLAMES, WHICH WERE EXTINGUISHED ONLY AFTER A HARD TEN HOURS’ FIGHT, GOVERNOR CUMMINS LEADING THE FIREMEN.—Shannon. 

















EXTRAORDINARY FEATURE OF THE WRECK—BOTH ENGINES MEET AT FULL SPEED, AND TELESCOPE, AND YET REMAIN WITH EVERY WHEEL ON THE TRACK. 


























SMOKER LIFTED BODILY BY THE FORCE OF THE IMPACT AND DROPPED ON TUP OF THE CHAIR-CAR—MOST OF THOSE KILLED WERE IN THE CHAIR*‘CAR.—Strickrott. 
MOST TERRIBLE RAILROAD DISASTER OF THE NEW YEAR. 


ROCK ISLAND PASSENGER-TRAIN RUNNING SIXTY, AND A STOCK-TRAIN FORTY, MILES AN HOUR COLLIDE HEAD ON AT A CURVE NEAR WILLARD, KAN., SEVENTEEN PERSONS BEING KILLED 
; AND THIRTY-FIVE HURT. 

















rq Philadelphia Scrapple—A Favorite Dish ‘in 


Ce 


~C o>, le IS to Philadelphia what 
baked beans are to Boston. Every 
Philadelphian eats scrapple for his break- 
fast at least three times a week through- 
out the fall and winter, and the men of 
all America are beginning to emulate 
him in this. Philadelphia’s ten big 
scrapple factories, which produce be- 
tween them over sixty thousand pounds a 
day, are this year supplying scrapple to 
almost every State inthe Union. Scrap- 
ple, in a word, is climbing from a local 
to a national popularity. It is taking 
its place beside pie. Philadelphia is the 
only city that makes scrapple, and the 
Philadelphia scrapple industry, which 
begins in September and ends in April, 
is now at its height. The factories are 
turning out 400,000 pounds a week, and 
the Pennsylvania farmers are adding 
thousands of pounds more to this great 
mass. In every Philadelphia restaurant 
scrapple is the favorite breakfast dish, 
and there is no food product so largely 
exported at this time. The following 
are the ingredients that enter into the 
delectable compound : 

Hogs’ heads, hogs’ liver, Indian meal, buckwheat, 
rye flour, spring water, salt and pepper, marjoram, thyme, sage, 
parsley, allspice. 

As brewers are noted for the peculiar flavor of their 
beer, so, in Philadelphia, the various scrapple mak- 
ers are noted for the peculiar flavor of their scrapple. 
In Philadelphia there are, indeed, scrapple connois- 
seurs—men who, when a dish of scrapple is served to 
them, can say, unerringly , ‘* This is Smith’s,’’ or ‘‘ This 
is Brown’s,’’ or ‘‘ This is Jones’s scrapple.’’ Each 
Pennsylvania farmer, too, makes his own brand and 
takes a pride in it, and has a host of followers who de- 
clare there is no scrapple like Farmer Alburger’s, or 
Farmer Schultz’s, or Farmer Diffenderfer’s, as the 
case may be. It follows that the scrapple expert must 
be profoundly learned —must be, in fact, as learned as 
the wine expert. Scrapple comes in oblong tin cases 
that are about eighteen inches long and twelve inches 
wide and six inches deep. It is pale- brown in color, 
with black, rich-looking morsels — pieces of choice meat 
—scattered through it in profusion. It comes out of 
the tin whole, like a mould of ice-cream, and it is of 
the thickness of ice-cream that has been very firmly 
frozen. To prepare it for the table is a quick and 
simple matter. You merely cut off thin slices and fry 
them in their own fat over a hot fire. 

A scrapple factory is a huge, noisy, clean place, 
filled with complicated machinery. Here are rows of 
tanks that automatically wash scrapple pans. Here 
are rows of grinders that automatically mix and grind 
the many ingredients of scrapple. Here are rows of 
huge boilers that automatically stir and cook the 
scrapple. All these scrapple-making machines are 
jealously protected by patents. 
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TIN CASES FILLED WITH SCRAPPLE, AND HOGS’ HEADS OF WHICH THE DELICACY 


The process of scrapple making begins with the 
cleaning of the hogs’ heads. These, freshly secured 
from the slaughtered hogs, are laid in rows upon white 
tables before men with long, bright knives and cleav- 
ers in their hands. The men scrape the skin clean, 
cut away the brain, the jaws, and the superfluous 
parts, and wash the heads in boiling water. The heads 
are then placed, hundreds at a time, in a tank as big 
as a swimming-pool. The tank is full of water and 
its sides and bottom are lined with steam-pipes. The 
steam is turned on and in a minute or two the water 
begins to boil furiously. In this clean water, in the 
great clean tank, the white heads bob up and down, 
float swiftly to and fro, collide, sink, and emerge 
again in a pale mist of steam. The spectacle is an 
odd one, suggestive somewhat of a pigs’ inferno, and 
it lasts two hours. At the end of the two hours the 
heads are taken out and the flesh, in big, tender pieces, 
is cut from the bones. With it liver is mixed, together 
with the marrow and meat essences that meantime 
have been extracted from the water in the tank. 

This rich flesh is now fed into the rows of grinders 
that stand side by side. The grinders are of steel ; 
they are about five feet in height ; at the top there is 
a great mouth, and at the battom there is a plate 
finely perforated. Into the mouths of the grinders 
the meat is shoveled in big brown lumps; then 
power is applied, and immediately, in a pale-brown 
powder similar to sawdust, the meat begins to dis- 
charge itself from the perforated plates at the bottom. 
Thus, all day long, the grinders keep receiving lumps 
of meat that they discharge in a coarse powder. The 
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ground meat next goes to the mixer. 
This man, who corresponds to the master 
brewer of a beer plant, works in secret. 
He has beside him thyme, marjoram, 
Indian meal, buckwheat, sage, and the 
other ingredients of scrapple—there is 
no secret about the ingredients—and he 
also has beside him a formula of the 
proportions that he uses. It is in the 
proportions that the secrets of scrapple 
making lie—in them, and in certain 
tricks of boiling, stirring, cooling—and 
no mixer will divulge his secrets any 
more than a brewer will divulge his. 

After the scrapple is mixed it is 
placed in peculiar boilers called scrapple- 
boilers. These are of metal. They are 
lined with steam pipes, and they have, 
upon hinges, great steel paddles, or 
stirrers, that can be taken out, by the 
touching of a screw, at will. As soon 
as a boiler is filled with the raw scrap- 
ple, which has now the consistency and 
color of thin gruel, the steel paddles are 
lowered into it, the power is applied, 
and immediately the compound begins 

IS MADE. to boil and the paddles to stir it smoothly 

and vigorously. The boiling and stir- 
ring last forty-five minutes. At the end of that 
time the scrapple has thickened considerably. The 
steel paddles are now taken out—they maintain, when 
not in use, an elevated position above the boilers 
and the hot scrapple is ladled with bright scoops 
into bright tin pans. Thence it passes upon cars 
into refrigerating rooms, where, in a temperature of 
thirty-five degrees, it slowly hardens into the firm- 
ness of well-frozen ice-cream. It is then ready for 
the market. Scrapple is sold wholesale in fifteen 
pound tins at six cents a pound. Retail, in Philadel- 
phia, it brings ten cents a pound, though in New 
York, Boston, and Chicago the retail price is, nat- 
urally, higher. 

The following recipe for the cooking of scrapple 
was given the other day by the leading Philadelphia 
manufacturer: ‘‘Cut from the cake slices less than 
a quarter of an inch thick, and fry them eight minutes 
over a hot fire. They should be, cooked in this man- 
ner, soft and succulent within and brown and crisp 
without. ’’ 

Scrapple has been known in Philadelphia over a 
hundred years. It originated among the Pennsylvania 
German farmers. The earliest mention of it occurs 
in a number of the Pennsylvania Packet for 1796. 
Therein a correspondent, signing himself ‘‘ Rhetor,’ 
writes : 

** My German host gave me for breakfast this morning a dish that 
pleased me mightily. It tasted of cornmeal, and of herbs, and rich 
meat and spice. It was in square cakes, cut dainty thin, and it was 
done to a crisp brown, so that it crackled pleasantly between the 
teeth. Could there, truly, be a more palatable dish for a frosty morn- 
ing? This | asked my host, and he said the dish was called scrapple, 
and his grandfather had invented it over 
fifty years since. It seems this grand- 








The floors and walls of a scrap- 
ple factory are of cement. The 
boilers and tanks are of copper. 
The grinders are of steel and 
the pans are of block tin. Night- 
ly everything floors, walls, 
boilers, tanks, pans, grinders 
is washed out with floods of 
boiling water. The whole fac- 
tory, in a word, is boiled clean 
every night, as a kitchen pot or 
kettle is boiled clean. 





Unique Old Women’s 
Club in Kansas. 


A FACT that speaks out large 

and strong for the salubrity 
of the atmosphere in the Sun- 
flower State, and also for the 
‘social, progressive, and up-to- 
date character of its women, is 
that Kansas is the only State in 
the Union containing an organ- 
ization of women in which the 
chief condition of membership 
is that the applicant shall have 
exceeded in years the Scriptural 
limit of three-score and ten 
This unique association exists in 
the beautiful little town of Wa- 











father, by way of experiment, had mixed 
the meat from a hog’s head with corn- 
meal, and had added salt, pepper, and cer- 
tain spices. All this he had first boiled, 
and afterwards fried, and it had been s« 
savory that all his friends had taken to 
the making of it, and the dish in a few 
years had become common in the homes 
of all the Germans of Pennsylvania. It 
was good, it was cheap, and it saved 
much meat that otherwise would have 
been wasted. I am bringing home with 
me the recipe for scrapple, and I promise 
myself the pleasure of introducing it 
amongst my friends.”’ 





How American 
Girls Are Bought. 


MORE REPULSIVE story 

of matrimonial bargaining 
on the part of an impecunious 
fortune-hunter has not often 
appeared than that recently 
disclosed in a_ Berlin court, 
when one Count von Larisch, 
an Austrian nobleman, was the 
defendant in a suit brought 
by certain German money-lend- 
ers. It came out in the evi- 
dence that the count, who had 
nothing of value but his title, 
had been loaned large sums 








mego. Speaking with a strict 


regard to the truth, the good SOCIAL GATHERING OF AGED WOMEN AT WAMEGO, KAN., WHOSE YEARS RANGE FROM SEVENTY-TWO TO EIGHTY-FOUR. 


women of Wamego who have 

met together under this condition do not regard them- 
selves as a club at all nor an organization of any sort. 
Thirteen. years ago a kind-hearted and thoughtful ma- 
tron of Wamego, Mrs. W. D. Embley, conceived the 
happy idea of giving an annual party for the aged ladies 
of the village, an idea which she has continued to put in 
practice every year since, until these gatherings have 
come to be a feature of the social life of Wamego, an- 
ticipated with special pleasure by the aged recipients of 
Mrs. Embley’s hospitality. It is the custom also to keep 
open house on the afternoon of this day, in order that 


the many friends of the invited guests may call and pay 
their respects. No woman is included in these gath- 
erings who is less than seventy years of age. The 
latest of these meetings took place early in No- 
vember, and the names of those present and their 
ages were as follows: Mrs. Bangs, 84; Ann Taylor, 
76; E. M. Sebring, 81; Lucretia Randall, 70; Mar- 
tha Smith, 77; Mrs. Glaze, 73; Mrs. Dillon, 70; Mrs. 
Julius Leach, 73; Mrs. Stephen Hogan, 72; Mrs. 
Coyle, 74; Mrs. J. T. Genn, 71; Mrs. Hodgson, 73; 
Nancy McClanahan, 78 ; Lizzie French, 72. 


of money at various times, for 
which he gave notes payable on 
condition that he should marry 
one of the daughters of a 
wealthy family of the German nobility. Finding him- 
self unable to meet this condition, for the simple rea- 
son that no one of the daughters bargained for in ad- 
vance as security was willing to sell herself in that 
way, the count came to America, where he seems to 
have been more successful in his bargaining, finding a 
woman here willing to accept a title for enough cash 
down to pay off the lordly spendthrift’s debts. Itisa 
thousand pities that American women of good family 
and otherwise irreproachable character can be found 
ready to sell themselves so cheaply. 
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FAMOUS PAINTING PRESENTED TO THE WHITE HOUSE BY H. C. FRICK, OF PITTSBURG. 
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EFORE THE lapse of many months~-and with the 
introduction of the new currency of the Philip- 
pines a most remarkable counterfeiting industry will 
have been crushed out of existence in the province of 
Lepanto, in northern Luzon. The counterfeiter will 
have ceased to ply his iniquitous trade, or be confined 
behind prison bars, and specimens of his work will 
have become mere curious tokens for the cabinet. For 
five years the manufacturer of fraudulent coin has fol- 
lowed his avocation, almost without let or hindrance ; 
but the day has come when active measures will be 
taken against offenders, looking to the suppression of 
the business for all time. 

The occupation is remarkable in that primitive, 
ignorant, naked Igorrotes are the real culprits, manu- 
facturing, to-day, over four hundred thousand spurious 
copper coins, called ‘‘sipings ’’ (pronounced seepings), 
and placing them in the markets where they are used 
by all classes of people, without the slightest objec- 
tion being raised. One usually connects counterfeit- 
ing with the shifty skill and criminal tendencies of 
certain individuals in the civilized world, whose 
mechanical expertness, combined with unscrupulous- 
ness, leads them astray, and finally into the clutches 
of the secret-service man. But the counterfeiting 
trade of the Igorrote is an anomaly in the annals of 
criminal record, and, while the nude copper-smith of 
Lepanto is technically a serious lawbreaker, it is 
doubtful whether the word criminal would really apply 
to the simple-minded savage, who has found a new 
way in which he can rapidly enlarge his small capital 
by flooding all of northern Luzon with hundreds of 
thousands of copper coins annually. 

The history of this unique industry is quickly told. 
Shortly after the beginning of the Filipino insurrec- 
tion, all the Spanish Guardia Civil were driven out of 
Lepanto by the little fire-eating Ilocanos of the coast, 
and such Spanish brethren as did not incontinently flee 
for the protecting walls of Manila were all taken 
prisoners. So the province at last, after many gener- 
ations of Spanish rule, was practically left to the 
Igorrotes, though the government itself was adminis- 
tered, without question from the overwhelming ma- 
jority of these mountain people, by Aguinaldo’s repre- 
sentatives, and certainly their rule, it may be said 
to their credit, was far gentler than had ever been 
known in Spanish times. Small change—particularly 
copper coins, which are needed imperatively in. these 
islands of millions of poor people’ became scarce as 
the insurrection went on, until commerce on the coast 
stagnated and almost reverted to the method followed 
by our troglodytic ancestors of exchanging commodity 
for commodity. 

Whether or not some clever Filipino solved the 
problem, does not appear ; but at least it may be said 
that the nude and docile savage of the mountains sud- 
denly began to throw into the coast towns thousands 
of rude replicas of the standard Spanish copper coins, 
which bore the impress of the heads of Spanish kings 
and queens, and Spanish coats-of-arms. They were 
much thinner than the legal coin, and were palpably 
spurious ; but, for all that, they were eagerly wel- 
comed, and flowed into the channels of trade without 
question, doing much to relieve the stringency of the 
subsidiary-coin money market. Thus arose a new era 
in the primitive copper mining of northern Luzon. 
More and more Igorrotes went into the business, until 
the traffic became one of some proportions, and was 
legitimized by the acceptance of this spurious coin by 
every one in the transaction of business. 

At the close of the insurrection, when the Ameri- 
can military government held sway, the disbursing 
officers and paymasters could not burden themselves 
with small coin to pay the soldiers and army contracts, 
far from the seat of military government in Manila, 


‘so the manufacturer of the ‘‘siping ’’ and trafficker 


were left alone, and the soldier changed his American 
dollar for two hundred little copper disks with which to 
buy cheap dulces for his new-found Filipino sweet- 
heart. With the lapse of time, however, the circula- 
tion of the legitimate Spanish copper coins became 
more and more restricted, even in Manila, until the 
big merchants and banks of that city had practically 
no copper in their tills. The writer has been told that 
the reason lay in the fact that all the copper coin was 
systematically exported out of the Philippines to China, 
where it brought a higher price than it represented in 
the exchange at home. Be this as it may, the fact 
remains that since the introduction of civil govern- 
ment about a year ago in Lepanto— which is the real 
seat of the counterfeiting trade—the officers have 
dared take no active steps toward suppressing the 
traffic, as small change could not be secured from any 
source to replace the spurious coin which had become 
paramount in several northern provinces. 

How grave a necessity this small change was can 
readily be understood when it is said that a full-grown 
laborer commands but eight cents gold a day in the 
mountains, and about twice that amount on the coast : 
and when it is pointed out that, in the daily produce 
markets of the towns, the squatting vendors sell a 
one-fourth cent’s worth of this or that food commodity 
to their patrons. To have suddenly cut off, then, the 
only subsidiary coin medium at hand, in a country 
where it could not be replaced with a genuine article 


until the Congress of the United States should legis- 
late, would have worked a dire hardship to a million 
people ; as it is, in the southern islands the want of 
small change has been a very serious drawback for 
several years past, and one which has been constantly 
growing worse. 

Now that the government is rapidly introducing the 
bright new coins, just off the dies of American mints, 
and giving the people of the Philippines, for the first 
time in their history, millions, nay, billions, of small 
coins, the era of easier living, if not the era of cheap 
money, has come to the islands, and a stop will be put 
to the occupation of the hundreds of Igorrote counter- 
feiters by the officers of the law. The warnings given 
to the Igorrote copper-worker, from time to time dur- 
ing the year of civil government, that the making of 
sipings is illegal, have so far only caused him to move 
his mining operations away from the main trails of 
travel into the fastnesses of deep mountain gulches 
and almost inaccessible mountain-tops. The work is 
too lucrative, from his standpoint, to give up in a day ; 
but the arm of the law has a much readier method of 
crushing out this counterfeiting than hopelessly chas- 
ing bare-legged Igorrotes over the broken and impass- 
able country where they operate. 

All that will be required is to arrest the traveling 
Filipino peddlers who come from the coast, ostensibly 
to trade, but primarily to buy sipings from the makers, 
who sell 120 copper coins for a silver peso, and for which 
the commerciantes secure the return on the coast of 
a peso for every eighty coppers. By making war on 
these gentry and the store-keepers of the towns it is 
expected the business will become unfashionable after 
a few convictions, and the Igorrote will cease counter- 
feiting for lack of a market. Any Igorrote will refuse 
to be paid or accept in change more than half a dozen 
sipings when they are tendered to him. As has been 
pointed out, he can buy 120 pennies for one peso, 
while in payment for services or as change they are 
offered to him at the rate of only eighty for a peso 
little wonder he always prefers to be paid in silver and 
to do his store tracing in copper. 

Standing with a pair of glasses on the summit of 
any of the great ranges of the vast copper belt of 
Lepanto, one may see, on a clear morning, in the dis- 
tant gulches, separated from you by almost canyon-like 
valleys, a dozen little wreaths of smoke rising in dif- 
ferent directions, where the counterfeiter is turning 
out his daily grist of coin. Slowly the smoke changes 
from gray to yellow, and then dies away to the faint- 
est line of greenish hue as the copper reaches the 
smelting point. It isa vain effort to try to ‘‘ round 
up’’ or capture the alert quarry. After you have 
struggled down a thousand feet through sharp-edged 
grasses ten feet high, and have fallen and torn your 
face and hands and clothes in a dozen places, you are 
only at the roaring river-bed filled with giant boulders 
and a mighty rushing water. Once over the maddened 
stream you are but half-way to the goal ; but long be- 
fore you have ever reached the river, sliding and _slip- 
ping down the razor-backed ridge of the long hill (for 
one must travel on the tops of the hills or not at all), 
the vigilant and keen-eyed Igorrote has seen you, and, 
damping and scattering his fire, he and his one or two 
companions have fled over the brow of the next moun- 
tain, or possibly he is safe in the bottom of a thick- 
grown gorge. 

If he was smelting the ore you may find his little 
smooth, hard-burned open hearth, sunk a few inches in 
the ground, but never his ingenious bellows fashioned 
by hollowing out a log and driving up and down within 
the polished cylinder a piston made air-tight with a ring 
of chicken feathers. All this paraphernalia and the 
rich ninety per cent. copper ore, the fluxes, and the 
charcoal, are all gone. To-morrow he will continue 
business upon a new and still more difficult site. The 
remarkably rich ore with which he operates is pains- 
takingly chipped out of small high-grade streaks which 
ramify the massive copper rocks of this section. The 
old Spanish mine of Mancayan has been a veritable god- 
send to him, for there occurs an exposure of low-grade 
ore several hundred feet high and five hundred yards 
long, into which a poorly managed Spanish company 
tunneled hundreds of feet on the rich veins alone, leaving 
what would be considered in America a veritable for- 
tune in low-grade rocks untouched. 

Into these workings, deserted now since the insur- 
rection, the Igorrotes creep, and, safe from any prob- 
able molestation, they chip away, with their crude iron 
pikes, fragments of marvelous luzonite, which is al- 
most pure copper. One man can, in an hour, carry 
away enough fine copper to keep him busy for several 
days. Again the handful of intrepid American claim- 
holders, who have clung to this land for the last three 
years, half-starving, poor as church mice, silently 
waiting for the passage of mining laws and the capi- 
tal they know must ultimately come, have been an- 
other source of revenue for the Igorrote, who, under 
direction, has been tunneling the hills in search of the 
El Dorado. The brown miner looks upon it as one of 
his rights to remove, surreptitiously, every pound of 
fine copper ore he can find in his American employer’s 
tunnels, as well as the richest of the gold-bearing rock. 
The American is powerless to protect himself, as he 
cannot watch his diggings night and day, and so every 


rich seam is worked out !aterally for him, day by day, 
by unseen hands, in spite of his impolite and wordy 
protests. 

It must not be thought that the Igorrote is merely 
a poacher and does no mining for himself, for he is a 
very clever miner when it is taken into consideration 
that his tools are his hands and an iron-pointed pike, 
and the light he works by is a torch of smoking pitch- 
pine splinters. Chinese records show that for hun- 
dreds of years he has mined in this primitive fashion 
and smelted his ores as well, trading gold buttons, 
copper ingots, and magnificent hand-hammered copper 
bowls to the earlier almond-eyed merchants for their 
fabrics, fibres, and moss-agate beads. 

When the Igorrote has smelted the copper from the 
ore he has still the next process of converting it into 
the counterfeit copper cents. This he does rapidly 
and skillfully, depending again upon the log bellows 
for his blast. He builds himself a little furnace of 
three sides from a very excellent fire-brick clay. The 
back wall of the furnace is slightly inclined away from 
the perpendicular and is about a foot high. The two 
side walls are perpendicular and about six inches 
apart. The back wall has an air slit in it about an 
inch high and running from one side wall to the other, 
and directly behind this is placed a bamboo pipe, two 
inches in diameter and a foot long, which answers to 
the nozzle of an ordinary bellows or blast fan, as it is 
cemented into the bottom of the pistoned log with 
well-worked damp clay. We have then a small fur- 
nace of fire-brick, open in front and supplied with a 
really excellent blast of air by pumping the piston 
rapidly up and down in the hollow log. As a prelimi- 
nary, the furnace is well heated with charcoal of a 

Continued on page 67. 


Mr. Frick’s Generous 
Gift to the White House. 


A NOTABLE painting of great historic value, which 

records in oil one of the most important events in 
the story of the United States, the signing of the 
peace protocol which ended the Snanish-A merican War, 
was recently presented to the nation by Mr. Henry C. 
Frick, the eminent iron-master of Pittsburg. The 
picture was painted by Theobald Chartran, the noted 
French portrait painter, and is reproduced by special 
permission in this issue of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. Soon 
after the protocol was signed, August 12th, 1898, in 
the Cabinet room of the Capitol at Washington, Mr. 
Frick, who is a devoted lover of art and a special ad- 
mirer of Chartran, gave the painter an order for the 
picture. It was finished at a cost to Mr. Frick of 
$20,000. 

Rare delicacy, good taste, and fine patriotism 
prompted the distinguished American to have this 
work produced and added to the White House gallery, 
where it must ever be considered one of its most at- 
tractive features. The painting is important, too, 
because it is the only authentic pictorial record of the 
signing of the protocol. On the canvas is shown each 
of those present and the exact positions which they oc- 
cupied when the signatures were affixed to the peace 
paper. The authenticity of the portrayal of the scene 
is vouched for in the appended letter to Mr. Frick from 
M. Jules Cambon, French ambassador to the United 
States, who at the peace conference was the represent- 
ative of Spain : 

WASHINGTON, le /4 Mars, 1902. Dear Mr. Frick : 

In reply to your inquiry I beg to say to you that the group painted 
by Mr. Theobald Chartran, representing the signing of the “‘ Protocol 
of Peace ’’ between the United States and Spain on August 12th, 1898, 
is an exact reproduction of the historic scene which actually occurred 
at the White House on that occasion. The persons present were the 
late President McKinley ; the Secretary of State, William R. Day; 
Mr. John B. Moore, Assistant Secretary of State; Mr. A. A. Adee, 
Second Assistant Secretary of State; Mr. Thomas W. Cridler, Third 
Assistant Secretary of State ; M. Eugene Thiebaut, first secretary of 
the French embassy ; and myself, the ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary of France to the United States. The photograph 
which was subsequently taken by Miss Frances B. Johnston, and 
supposed to reproduce the same scene, contains faces of various per- 
sons, who, in reality, were not present when the peace preliminaries 
were signed by Mr. Day and myself. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Frick, with kind regards, 

Very truly yours, JULES CAMBON, 
French Ambassador. 

H. C. Frick, Esq., Pittsburg, Penn. 

This painting of Chartran’s is particularly impress- 
ive because it contains such an excellent portrait of 
the late President McKinley, and with great skill and 
feeling the artist has shown in the expression of his 
face the intense emotion, not unmixed with pleasure, 
of the lamented President at a moment which marked 
the welcome close of a regretted conflict. Mr. Me- 
Kinley was not a party to the signing of the protocol, 
that being done for the United States by Associate 
Justice Day, of the Supreme Court, then Secretary of 
State. The figures in the painting are life-size, and 
the work has the artist’s characteristic strength of 
line and purity of color. Before it was taken to Wash- 
ington the canvas was shown in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition in 1900, and afterward brought to New 
York by Mr. Frick and exhibited in the Knoedler art 
gallery on Fifth Avenue, where it attracted the great- 
est attention. 
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FIRST OPERATION IN 
MAKING THE SIPING MOULD 
IMPRESSING A COPPER COIN 
ON A CLAY DISK. 


PLACING THE SECOND 
CLAY DISK OVER THE COIN 
TO COMPLETE THE 
IMPRESS. 














COUNTERFEIT COPPER COINS OF LEPANTO, AND THE CRUCIBLE- 


OUL } y 2] SRE C A 
COMPLETING THE CRUCIBLE-MOULD BY ADDING MOULDS I WHICH THEY WERS CAST CRUCIBLE-MOULD, IN WHICH THE SIPING I8 


A CLAY CUP TO THE SIPING MOULD. MADE, NOW COMPLETED. 





FURNACE WITH THE CRUCIBLE-MOULDS IN POSITION AND GENERAL VIEW OF AN IGORROTE COUNTERFEITING OUTFIT—MAN IN CENTRE GPERATING BELLOWS, MAN ON LEFT FILLING 
READY TO BE COVERED WITH CHARCOAL. CRUCIBLE-MOULD WITH BROKEN COPPER, AND MAN ON RIGHT BREAKING COPPER INTO FRAGMENTS. 


THE COUNTERFEITING INDUSTRY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
HOW THE IGORROTES OF LEPANTO MAKE HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF RUDE COPPER COINS, USED IN PETTY TRADE. 
Photographs by Wilham Dinwiddi Sve opposite page 
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The Daily Life of a Sailor Boy at School 


By Rudolph Schoene 








HE ‘‘ST. MARY’S’”’ is a full-rigged 
ship, built at Washington Navy 
Yard in 1854. The ship has been loaned 
by the United States government to 
the New York Board of Education for 
the last twenty-eight years, and con- 
ducted as a nautical school. She is in 
charge of Commander G. C. Hanus, of 
the United States Navy, with a staff 
of able instructors. The ship’s crew 
consists of eight able-bodied, practical 
seamen, assisted by about one hun- 
dred sailor lads, who aid in handling the canvas. 
These lads are studying navigation from a practical 
and a theoretical side, and are cared for at the city’s 
expense. Their ages average from sixteen to twenty 
years. Applicants for admission to the St. Mary’s 
must pass a satisfactory grammar-school examination 
in grammar-school studies, and pay a deposit of twen- 
ty-five dollars. They are provided with a dress uni- 
form, two white suits of working clothes, rain clothes, 
jack-knife, and bedding. These things become their 
personal property upon graduation. They are taught 
and required to wash and mend their own clothing and 
bedding. 

The sailor’s garments are of a peculiar cut. His 
blouse is made of dark-blue serge or flannel trin.med 
with white braid. Its fit is loose and comfortable, so 
that he can perform acrobatic feats in the rigging. A 
black silk neckerchief is slipped under the wide collar 
and tied with a knot at his neck. A flat, low-crowned 
hat is worn half-way to one side on the back of his 
head. His face is tanned and his eyes are bright. On 
a typical old tar one sees piercing eyes and a weather- 
beaten face, with strongly marked features, which 
shows signs of long years of service and exposure to 
wind and weather. The sailor’s trousers are fastened 
tight around the hips and are very loose about the 
feet. They flutter as he walks, with his wide step 
and rolling gait. Occasionally he gives a tug to his 
trousers, with a slight lift of the leg, first at one side, 
then at the other. With swinging shoulders and 
brown hands half open he glides along the deck. Such 
is the appearance of the sailor lads to be seen on 
board the New York nautical school-ship St. Mary’s, 
studying navigation that they may some day be able to 
command and navigate our merchant vessels. 

The education these lads receive aims at the forma- 
tion of character, physical development, and practical 
knowledge. The training is strict, but not severe ; 
obedience to the regulations of the ship is first re- 
quired. Punctuality and industry are essentials. 
Prompt and implicit obedience is necessary, and he 
who has not learned to give this does not know how to 
command it. Each task or exercise has its given 
time, marked by the sound of the bugle, and the 
quicker the sound is obeyed, the better; for punctu- 
ality is a supreme law in military training. As for in- 
dustry, even a bright lad must work hard to pass the 
frequent examinations and keep up to the require- 
ments in mental and practical work. A reasonable 
amount of recreation is found in the sports and drills 
that also furnish training. Neatness in appearance 
and in the care of one’s belongings is enforced. Every- 
thing must be kept in its own place. All belongings 
picked up in various parts of the ship are placed in 
what is called ‘‘the lucky bag.’’ At a certain time of 
day the owners can claim their missing property ; if 
too often they attend the opening of ‘* the lucky bag,’’ 
punishment is dealt out to them as well as their mis- 
laid articles. 

Naturally, as a result of the discipline, the drones 
and the boys with obnoxious temperaments are’ im- 
proved, or else weeded out and dismissed. Happy are 
the young sailor lads who have cheerful, friendly dis- 
positions, and make things pleasant for all on board 
ship. The training most needed by the young sailors 
is training in moral courage. Except in rare cases, 
the ordinary American lad lacks no training to induce 
mere physical courage. The moral courage, however, 
which is innate in every one, needs careful develop- 
ment, for without it no one can become an efficient 
seafaring man. This is the courage that bears great 
responsibility, that decides quickly in the face of emer- 
gencies, that meets danger for others as easily as per- 
sonal danger. 

As soon as they enter the ship the lads are taught 
to obey, from the sound of the bugle “‘ reveille’’ at 
half-past six in the morning, until ‘‘ taps ’’ at five min- 
utes past nine o’clock at night. Between these hours 
comes a regular routine of work and study. The forms 
and ceremonies of their daily life are such as to insure 
habits of obedience. After their morning ablutions 
they dress carefully, and at a quarter to seven clean 
their quarters, which are immediately inspected by a 
senior sailor in charge. The system of discipline 
leaves much responsibility in the hands of the senior. 
The newcomer is slowly intrusted with small responsi- 
bilities, which are increased from time to time as he 
shows himself trustworthy and efficient. 

The crew of the ship is divided into two watches. 
One is stationed on the “‘ starboard,’’ or right side, and 
the other on the “‘port,’’ or left. They are called 
starboard and port watches, and are again subdivided 





into crews of from eight to eleven lads, known as 
‘“‘tops.’’ Each ‘‘top”’ is headed by a senior called 
the captain of the “‘ top,’’ and is assigned the care of 
acertain part of the ship. From each “top’’ two 
lads are appointed to attend to the *‘ mess gear’”’ at 
each meal. These lads spread the table and prepare 
the ‘‘grub,”’ or food, for their mates. The food is ex- 
cellent, and is varied enough to suit all palates. The 
one-o’clock dinner consists of boiled beef, potatoes and 
another vegetable, wheat and rye bread, with butter 
and coffee. Thursday is hailed with delight, because 
that day brings pie for dessert. 

The day holds not an idle moment. The half-past 
seven o’clock breakfast lasts half an hour. At eight 
o’clock the shrill sound of the bo’sn’s pipe signals 
‘*turn in’’ and resume work in cleaning the ship. At 
ten minutes past nine the bugle announces that this 
work is finished, and summons them on deck, where 
roll is called and the lines are inspected by an officer 
to see that all are neatly dressed. A short prayer fol- 
lows, and then the lads are sent to their classes for 
‘‘ setting-up exercise,’’ English, history, arithmetic, 
algebra, physical geography, nautical astronomy, and 
the rules of the road at sea. Half-past twelve finds 
them again on deck to listen to the conduct report of 
the previous day. The nooning brings opportunity to 
consult the ‘‘quack,’’ or doctor, but the ailment is 
usually slight, as all applicants pass through a careful 
examination, and are seen to be free from physical de- 
fects and possessing sound constitutions. The med- 
ical officer exercises supervision over them from en- 
trance to graduation. 

The sailor lads are divided into two classes——the 
first, the ‘‘old mugs,’’ or graduating class; the sec- 
ond, the ‘‘new mugs ’’—and are graded by a system of 
points and demerits, according to their conduct. The 
one receiving the highest number of points during the 
cruise is appointed chief boatswain’s mate, and the 
two receiving the next highest points are also ‘‘ bo’sn 
mites.’’ This honor is the reward of hard study, good 
conduct, and general efficiency, and is highly valued. 
The officers and petty officers are expected at all times 
to report all breaches of discipline that come under 
their notice, and their reports are handed over to the 
executive officer. For any serious offense an excuse 
or explanation must be offered at a stated time. The 
offenders must submit their side of the case to the 
commander, who considers all reports and investigates 
further when necessary. Excuses are not encouraged, 
and all squabbles are frowned upon. The usual pun- 
ishment for offenders, and those receiving an undue 
number of demerits, is to toe the ‘‘seam’’ on deck for 
a certain length of time. Amidst the jeers of his 
mates, who are forbidden to hold: any communication 
with “him, the offender must endure the penance of 
standing for an hour or two, his feet close together, 
with the toes touching the seam made by the joining 
of the planks. 

The “‘setting-up’’ exercise is resumed at 1:55 and 
continued until four o’clock. Now comes recreation 
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A Little Sod-house in 
Nebraska. 





DINE upon dishes of silver and gold, 
In a glitter of china and glass ; 
I walk upon carpets so thick and so soft 
They muffle all sound as I pass. 
I sleep in a chamber of azure and white 
Under satin and down, but alack ! 
In the dead of the night, when I’m lying awake, 
My thoughts will go wandering back 
To a little sod-house in Nebraska. 


HE FLOOR it was bare, and the smoke-blackened logs 
Were covered with pictures—old prints 
From the very few papers that drifted our way— 
And the window was curtained with chintz. 
But oh! what an army of beautiful dreams 
Came out in the firelight to play, 
And tell me of all the grand things I would do 
When, grown up, I could journey away 
From the little sod-house in Nebraska. 


WOULD buy for my mother a gown of black silk, 
And a bonnet of roses and lace; 
But alas! ere I tasted the fruits of success 
The grave-mould was over her face. 
And sitting alone o’er a bottle of port 
I hark to the wind in the night, 
As it moans and it groans, and I think with a pang 
How it wails far away o’er the site 
Of the little sod-house in Nebraska. 


AM tired of the languorous lilies of life, 
I long for the wind and the rain, 
The glory of morn on the dewy green corn, 
And the smell of the wheat-fields again. 
Where the silver creek flows, and the golden-rod grows, 
Oh, ’tis there I am sighing to roam, 
In the State of my birth, on the one spot of earth 
That I call by the dear name of home— 
The little sod-house in Nebraska. 
MINNA IRVING. 











for one hour, after which supper for- 
mation is announced. Fcllowing this 
meal comes evening study, to prepare 
for the next day’s recitation, and during 
this time some of the best work of the 
day is done. No visiting or noise is 
allowed to disturb the students until 
evening salute at 8:45 releases the 
sailor lads from their solitary confine- 
ment, and hammock formation quickly 
follows. ‘‘Tattoo and pipe down,’’ 
means nine o’clock—prepare for the 
night. At five minutes past nine “‘taps’’ are sounded 
for “‘turn in below,’’ and the day’s work is done. 

The St. Mary’s starts on her summer cruise early 
in May. For three weeks before her start the ship is 
the scene of constant activity. The young sailors are 
kept very busy. Some prepare the canvas sheets, 
making the repairs which are generally needed and 
sewing in a patch here and there. Some take out 
old ropes and replace them with new, while others 
make the necessary alterations to get the ship ready 
for her six months’ cruise. Then comes farewell to 
New York, to friends and relatives, and the ship sails 
up the river into Long Island Sound. At some point 
in the sound a month is usually spent in practical ex- 
ercises and the handling of the canvas, preparatory to 
the sail across the ocean and the visits to foreign ports. 

While under sail the higher branches of seaman- 
ship are taught. Continual training and many drills 
produce capability and efficiency. The aspirants re- 
cently appointed stand on deck and watch in wonder the 
skill with which their seniors climb up the shrouds and 
lie upon the yards. Away up in the foretop-gallant 
yard the seniors are carefully furling sail. Then comes 
a slide down the foremast stay to the deck. Most 
surprising of all is to see one of the senivrs strapped 
fast about the body to the mizzentop-gallant mast, 
working away with a marlin spike to fit a halyard 
block. The juniors wonder whether they will ever be 
able to accomplish this, or ever be a chief ‘* bo’sn 
mate’’ in command upon the executive officer’s bridge. 
But the rudiments are steadily acquired, and soon they 
know how to tie knots, manage canvas sheets, heave 
the lead, stand at the wheel, look into the binnacle, 
navigate by the sun, moon, and stars, understand dead 
reckoning, find latitude and longitude, and all the other 
secrets of their profession. 

The cruise includes a visit to the Azores, South- 
ampton, Cherbourg, Lisbon, and Gibraltar, and the 
ship returns to New York in the month of October. 
Graduation completes two years’ service, and then the 
young sailor is qualified to take position as quarter- 
master in the United States collier service or as a 
cadet on board the merchant marine, advancing as fast 
as opportunity affords and his competence permits. 
The sailor’s life is one of commercial enterprise as 
well as of adventure. Through his pluck and energy 
in traveling the ocean he has extended the market of 
the world and brought nations together, thus cement- 
ing the world into one great interdependent whole. 
Sometimes the sailor is afloat on a small fishing-smack, 
hauling up the creatures of the deep for the world’s 
food supply. Sometimes he is afloat on the coasting 
trader which passes the dangerous shoals and rocks 
from port to port, with only the lighthouse’s warning 
welcome. Again he is to be seen on our gigantic 
ocean liner, caring for the hundreds of pleasure- and 
home-seekers. 

The report of the commissioners of navigation for 
1902 shows that America has, in round numbers, 24,273 
vessels, with a gross tonnage of 5,797,922, manned by 
about forty thousand men. The numbers are the 
largest we have yet reached, and show that the Amer- 
icans are entering upon the successful re-establishment 
of our former rightful position as the rulers of the 
merchant marine. 





Jules Verne in His Old Age. 


jt IS gratifying to be able to contradict the report 

that Jules Verne had been stricken with total blind- 
ness. The novelist in a letter to a friend says :—‘‘ | 
assure you that there is nothing at all—simply acataract 
in the right eye, and no more. But if I were obliged 
to read all the letters that have come addressed to me on 
this subject my sight would certainly become fatigued, 
and I should finish by becoming blind.’’ Neither is it 
true that M. Verne is spending his old age in poverty. 
He is still in receipt of a comfortable income, it is 
said, from his books. 


A Model Weekly. 


66 | ESLIE’s,”’ the year ’round, is one of the most 
popular weeklies published. Its editorials are 
models in timeliness, conciseness, and suggestiveness. 
The editor’s page we read first and seldom skip. 
New York Christian Intelligencer. 
a a 
HEALTH of body and strength of mind are repre- 


sented in Abbott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters—the 
best known tonic for blood and nerves. All druggists. 
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IMMENSE AND MAGNIFICENT ROBE, WITH MANY TRAIN-BEARERS-——A PRIZE-WINNER 


THE STAID QUAKER CITY’S UNIQUE ANNUAL FROLIC. 
QUAINT AND PICTURESQUE NEW YEAR’S DAY PARADE, PHILADELPHIA’S MOST POPULAR PUBLIC EVENT. 


Photographs Ay Peirce fe Jones 
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LEARNING THE USEFUL ART OF SPLICING 
ROPES. 
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TAKING HIS TURN AT THE SEWING- 
MACHINE. 











PERFECTLY AT HOME AT DIZZY HEIGHTS. STUDENTS ENGAGED IN “ SETTING-UP” EXERCISES. 


NEW YORK’S FAMOUS NAUTICAL SCH 
BOYS TRAINED IN PRACTICAL SEAMANSHIP AND GROUNDED IN USEFUL STUDIES 























YOUNG SEAMEN GATHERED EN MASSE ON DECK 
AND IN RIGGING. 





























OFFICERS OF THE © ST. MARY’S”—Com- 
MANDER G. C, HANUS, UNITED STATES 
NAVY (SEATED), AND HIS STAFF. 


THE SHIP MY ONE OF THE STUDENTS, 
LOUMKUM. 











CLASS AT EXERCISE IN AN ODD POSTURE. SCHOOL-SHIP “ ST. MARY’S” UNDER FULL SAIL.—Copyright by E. Muller, 189. 


SCHPL, THE NURSERY OF ABLE SEAMEN. 


IES BOARD THE SCHOOL-SHIP “ST. MARY’S.”— Photographs dy our staff artist, T. C. Muller. See page 58. 
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66 W HY, are there more ways than one to succeed 


on the stage ?’’ asked Miss Marie Tempest, 


whom I had “bearded in her den’’ in one of New 
York’s uptown fashionable hotels with this most un- 
important question. 

‘*Any number of ways, one would judge from the 
prevalent diversified evidence,’’ I vaguely suggested. 
Not being acquainted to an unfortunate extent with 
New York's theatrical condition she didn’t understand 
the subtlety of this remark, so it passed for the natura! 
embarrassed incoherency of the groundling in the pres 
ence of the great. 

** Any number of ways ?’’ asked Miss Tempest. 

‘* Why, yes; any old way.”’ 

Again she didn’t understand. 

‘* Well, in England it is only necessary to have the 
requisite talent, get an engagement and another one 
and another one—keep at it until the public recognition 
isgained. After that, one counts one’s self successful. 

** Just so, just so,’’ said I, remembering that that 
was English. ‘‘ Quite an ideal condition.’’ 

**Isn’t it so in New York ?”’ she inquired, naively. 

** Well, it sometimes happens that way in New 
York, but money does an awful lot on this side; and 
then there are the divorce courts, the criminal courts, 
the so-called smart-set pugilism-—-oh, any number of 
things that help reputations along ; and you know it 
pays almost as well to be notorious over here as it does 
to be famous.”’ 

** Yes, I have heard so,’’ she replied, carefully. 

After this the conversation lagged to insipidity, and 
I had time to look about me. I shouldn’t have done it, 
I know ; it isn’t polite, but Miss Marie Tempest is fa 
mous, and probably enjoys paying the penalty. 

““T had some difficulty in finding your hotel,’’ | 
said. ‘‘ There is such a labyrinth of these family apart- 
ment hotels up this way, you know.’”’ 

““Yes ; and they all look so nice until you have 
lived in them.”’ 

I didn’t press this point because I didn’t want Miss 
Tempest to make too many uncomplimentary remarks 
about our great American home-destroying institution 

the apartment hotel-—and I was so disposed to agree 
with the disdainful look she cast about her. The walls 
of her little parlor were papered with pale-pink roses, 
big as cabbages, strung together in squares upon nar- 
row blue ribbons. The furniture was an uncertain 
green crushed plush, and but that’s enough, good- 
ness knows! Miss Tempest had relieved the horrible 
hotel atmosphere with a quantity of potted blooming 
plants and cut flowers which scented the air and added 
a touch of womanly luxuriousness. The walls were dec- 
orated with a number of pictures of Miss Tempest 
herself which loomed up very faintly against the pink 
roses, as might be expected, and I somewhat wondered 
at this ; but presently a tall gentleman came in whom 
Miss Tempest introduced as ‘‘ my husband,’”’ and that 
explained them. 

I immediately thought of ‘‘ Mr.’’ Amelia Bingham, 
‘“Mr.’’ Alice Fischer, ‘‘Mr.’’ Anna Held,’’ ‘‘ Mr.’’ 
Fritzi Scheff, ‘‘ Mr.’’ Henrietta Crosman, and a lot of 
other excellent gentlemen who enjoy the doubtful 
privilege of being somebody’s husband; but ‘‘Mr.’’ 





MISS TEMPEST SINGS BETTER THAN MANY A LIGHT-OPERA PRIMA DONNA CAN. 


Hau. 
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MISS MARIE TEMPEST, THE COMEDIENNE. 


Marie Tempest is such a masterful sort of self-con- 
tained, dignified gentleman that I suppose it never oc- 
curs to him to consider himself in this light. Besides, 
he is most important considered professionally instead 
of domestically. He adapted ‘‘The Marriage of 
Kitty ’’ for his talented wife, and a better adaptation 
was never made. He is also writing a number of 
plays for Mr. Charles Frohman, I believe, and added 
to all this he is a Gordon-Lennox of the Gordon-Len- 
noxes. 

“You are having a dreadfully peor season over 
here, they tell me,’’ said he. 

“Well, yes; it hasn’t been up to the standard. 
What do you imagine is the reason ?’’ 

““There can be but one reason, I fancy. Your 

. y 0 

managers have been unfortunate in their selection of 
plays and attractions, and the public has become afraid 
of being bored.’’ Now, nobody can say “‘ bored ”’ like 
an Englishman. The word expresses condensed and 
intensified ennui when one of them pronounces it, and, 
lost in reflection upon this fact, I forgot to remind him 
that our season had been largely imported from his 
own dear old London, but, after the ‘‘drawing-out ”’ 
manner of the interviewer, murmured : 

“Yes, I think you may be right to a certain ex- 
tent ; but there are other reasons.”’ 
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**1’ll tell you,’’ said Miss Tempest, 
ture an opinion. 


**if i may ven- 
I think your general prices for seats 
are too high. The New York theatres miss it by not 
having some part of the house to correspond with our 
pit. We depend upon the pit for all our applause 
nearly. It holds our critical audience. It makes suc- 
cesses or failures, and the seats in it sell for the merry 
little sum of two and sixpence, which is equivalent to 
little more than an American half-dollar.’’ The pit in 
the English theatres is situated in that part of the 
house known in some places on this side as the par- 
quet. The first fifteen or sixteen rows in the English 
theatre are called ‘‘ the stalls,’’ and sell for ten shil- 
lings sixpence, which is more than the price of our 
orchestra chairs. Back of that, and elevated in a way 
to make the view of the stage very good, is “‘ the pit.’’ 
The reason for so naming it is not obvious, but here 
‘*the ear of the groundling’’ is open for anything 
worthy applause, and here the crowd is ready to pooh- 
pooh anything that doesn’t please its critical fancy. 

**Do you know, I find it fearfully difficult to play in 
New York at first,’’ said Miss Tempest. ‘“‘ I have to get 
used to the quiet audiences, and I miss the noise in the 
pit. The New York public doesn’t applaud, you know, 
and we poor actors have to work through an entire act 
without so much as one little clap of a hand to tell us 
we are pleasing somebody ; then all the applause is 
heaped up at the end of the act. It seems very 
strange to an English player in the beginning.’’ 

“* Yes ; but don’t you get to feel and appreciate the 
quiet, intense interest of the American audience as you 
get used to it? You know an American actor can 
read his audience’s opinion in the slightest expression, 
and he doesn’t like having his performance broken 
into by applause for the sentimentof his play, which 
is the thing that gets the applause from your pit ; nor 
does the intelligent American audience like, as a rule, 
to be disturbed in its enjoyment of a play by untimely 
demonstration of critical appreciation unless the actor 
does something most unusual; then, I think, no au- 
dience could be more enthusiastic. Indeed, I have 
seen a play stopped for minutes at a time, and an 
actor forced to come back on the scene and acknowl- 
edge the appreciation his work had elicited from the 
audience ; so I think we can hardly be accused of a lack 
in that respect. The curtain-calls at the end of the 
act are all the American actor requires for his com- 
plete satisfaction, and are an honest expression of the 
audience’s appreciation of his work as a whole.’’ 

In my eagerness to defend this sensible American 
custom I forgot that I was the interviewer and not 
the interviewee. 

“It seems to me,’’ said I, ‘‘ that there is a much 
greater general public interest in theatrical affairs in 
New York than in London.”’ 

**Why, New York is simply a theatrical lodging- 
house,’’ said Miss Tempest. 

I had heard New York called a good many things, 
but that was a new one. 

** What do you mean ?’’ I asked. 

“*T mean that your very best actors play only a 
short season ‘a New York— have no regular theatre and 


Continued on page 71. 
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MISS TEMPEST AND LEONARD BOYNE IN THE LAST ACT OF THE POPULAR PLAY, “THE MARRIAGE OF KITTY.” 


Hall. 
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(PRIZE WINNER.) REMARKABLE SNAP-SHOT OF THE 
RECENT GREAT TIDAL WAVE, SEVENTEEN FEET 
HIGH, NEAR SHANGHAI, CHINA. 

W. D. Card, Illinois 





FLORIDA’S PRIZE BABY, ONLY SEVEN MONTHS OLD 
AND WEIGHING TWENTY-SIX POUNDS. 
Amos L. Harris, Florida 





HAPPY, THOUGH IN QUAR- 


Lt ” 
ANTINE.—Mrs. W. W. DROWSY. 


Thomas Hall Wyatt, 


Pearce, Illinois, New York 
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WRECK OF THE DUQUESNE LIMITED NEAR DAWSON, PENN., IN WHICH SIXTY-FIVE PERSONS WERE KILLED AND MANY HURT 
Rhea Barton, Pennsylvania 
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CASKET IN CHURCH AT SANTO DOMINGO, WHICH HELD THE REMAINS OF METHODIST PREACHERS AND WIVES AT THE GRAVE OF JOHN BROWN, AT 
COLUMBUS.—C. E. Wood, New York. NORTH ALBA, IN THE ADIRONDACKS.——Mrs. E. E. Trumbull, New York 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—ILLINOIS WINS. 
EXPERT CAMERA ARTISTS OPEN THEIR WELL-STOCKED PORTFOLIOS FOR THE PUBLIC’S DELIGHT. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 71.) 
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INTER- 
NATIONAL 
GOLF Fa- 
VORED.—There has been a 

+. great deal of talk recently 
regarding future interna- 

O tional golf matches. Since 
the very successful visit of 
the Oxford and Cambridge 
team last season the impression is gathering ground 
that the American golfers should return the compli- 
ment and send a team abroad at anearly date. Lead- 
ing golfers have discussed the matter only among them- 
selves informally, but the effort to have the United 
States Golf Association send over a team under its 
auspices is admitted to be the only way a representa- 
tive American team could be picked and receive the 
official standing on foreign links necessary to a well- 
conducted series of international matches. President 
Windeler is thoroughly in ear- 











vantage of the sex allowance of three pounds; for with 
thirteen starters it is not recorded that any one of the 
number carried a pound over the eighty-seven that the 
conditions called for. Some notable jockeys of the 
time rode, but methods were different from the pres- 
ent, and the rider who might present himself at the 
scales four pounds over weight, after agreeing to ride 
at a stipulated figure, was practically unheard of. 
Jockeys have more liberties now, however, as was 
evidenced many times during the past season by boys 
at the eleventh hour, when it was too late to make any 
change in riders, giving notice that they would have to 
carry overweight up to the limit allowed by the rules. 
Such things were not practiced ten years ago. 
- 

HANDICAPPING THE POLO PLAYERS. The handicap 
committee of the Polo Association found more diffi- 
culty in arranging the new list that has just been issued 
than ever before in the history of the association. 
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out. A student, to be val- 
uable to a university, must 
have the true and proper 
spirit. Whena student en- 
ters an institution it is his 
duty to stick by it and give 
it his best support. If he 
has not got that kind of 
loyalty he is of little use 
to an athletic team. Although Eckersall has taken up 
his studies again at Chicago, it seems to be doubtful 
whether he will clear up his scholastic record sufficient- 
ly to make himself eligible for athletic work this year. 
Eckersall is said to be a good third baseman, a position 
where the Chicago team was weak. In track events he 
would strengthen the list of sprinters, but might not 
be as conspicuous on the track as on the diamond. 
INTERESTING YACHTING CONTROVERSY.—The post- 
ponement of the cup-offer by 








nest over the subject, and he has 
been in conference with J. L. 
Low, captain of the Oxford- 
Cambridge team, regarding the 
matter. The idea is to arrange 
for annual international golf 
matches. Among English golf- 
ers the proposition has been 
discussed with _ considerable 
favor, although the difficulties 
of complete success are recog- 
nized. It may not prove alto- 
gether an easy matter to give 
effect to this proposal. A Brit- 
ish team visiting America would 
need to be away at least three 
weeks, and it might not always 
be possible for the best ama- 
teurs to be absent for <o long 
a period. But the difficulties 
no doubt will be overcome, and 
it goes without saying that the 
matches will excite the keenest 
interest on either side of the 
Atlantic. International rivalry 
at sports and pastimes makes 
wholly for good, and is no unim- 
portant factor in encouraging 
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Emperor William for an ocean 
yacht race removes, for a year 
at least, a possible source of 
controversy between the New 
York Yacht Club and the At- 
lantic Yacht Club in regard to 
the tenure of the proposed cup. 
Sir Thomas Lipton offered, 
through the Atlantic Yacht 
Club, a twenty-five-hundred dol- 
lar trophy for a transatlantic 
yacht race. Later he heard of 
the Kaiser’s desire to offer a 
cup for a similar contest, and 
withdrew his offer. No club in 
this country has done so much 
to promote ocean yacht racing 
as the Atlantic Yacht Club, and 
in consideration of that fact, 
and also because, with Sir 
Thomas Lipton, it had given up 
the other cup, the Emperor 
made it known that he wished 
his cup to be given through both 
the New York and Atlantic 
clubs. Members of the New 
York Yacht Club did not ap- 








friendly feelings between the 
two nations. 
a 

THE WEIGHT PROBLEM ON THE TuRF.~~In view of 
the inevitable growth of jockeys, the old remedy of an 
increase in the scale of weights by action of the Jockey 
Club has been suggested, but there is small hope of 
any real good being accomplished in that matter. The 
scale is quite high enough now, but the trouble is that 
scale weights are too seldom carried in races, as the 
popularity of light-weights is such that races are con- 
ditioned to suit owners and bring out fields, and except 
in occasional stakes at weight for age the scale is 
rarely reached. In addition it may be remembered 
that this remedy has been tried again and again in 
years past, with the result that within twenty years 
stake weights for two and three-year-olds have in- 
creased twenty pounds or more each, but without any 
appreciable effect in the matter of aiding the jockeys 
or adding to their terms of usefulness in the saddle. 
There may be found in the record a stake for two-year- 
old fillies run at Lexington, Ky., when the old scale 
was in force, and stake weight for two-year-olds was 
ninety pounds. For this event there were thirteen 
starters, and each one of the number took full ad- 


TROPHY OF THE CAASE IN THE FAR WEST—A 


212-POUND BLACK-TAILED DEER Mrs. 


The increasing number of clubs and the growing num- 
ber of new players have made the handicap question 
one of considerable complexity. Some of the impor- 
tant changes in addition to the handicap revisions pre- 
viously mentioned are the transfer of Harry Payne 
Whitney and R. L. Beeckman from the Westchester 
County Club to the Meadow Brook Club. Each re- 
mains at his old rating —Whitney at 8 and Beeckman 
at 3. The Meadow Brook Club has now about forty 
polo members listed as regular players, coming next in 
point of numbers to Squadron A, which still leads the 
clubs in respect to membership, having fifty-seven 
members on its list. 

THE CASE OF ATHLETE ECKERSALL. —The return of 
Athlete Eckersall to the University of Chicago, after 
having declared that he would not go back, owing to 
the criticism of his playing in the game with Michigan 
on Thanksgiving Day, and with the understanding that 
he would enter the University of Michigan, has led to 
the belief that the rivalry of colleges in trying to in- 
duce athletes to go to other institutions is fast dying 


William Watson, 


prove altogether of the dual- 
control idea. The club, in the 
first place, does not hold ‘‘ open 
races ’’—that is, races in which 
yachts belonging to members of other clubs can com- 
pete—and there is a feeling in the club that such a cup 
would detract in interest from the races for the Amer- 

a’s Cup. The Emperor’s cup, however, was not a 
trophy to be declined, and the club was confronted with 
the dilemma that if it did not accept the dual control 
the cup would probably be offered through the Atlantic 
club alone. 


New Mexico 
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CARING FOR AUTOMOBILE TIRES. —Failures of auto- 
mobile tires are principally due to drivers becom- 
ing careless of the air pressure, which as arule is in- 
sufficient, driving rapidly over rough places and strik- 
ing stones, which rupture the fabric, and using tires 
after they have been ruptured and punctured. Tires 
cannot be ridden deflated without serious damage, and 
therefore they should be inflated so that they stand up 
sound under a full load while in motion. They should 
not be inflated with a pump used to pump gasoline, 
and gasoline should not be spilt upon them. The pres- 
sure in the tires should be less in summer than in win- 
ter, as it will be increased by heat. H. P. BURCHELL. 























COMPANY OF GOVERNMENT SOLDIERS GUARDING A FORTIFIED GATEWAY. 


OUTSIDE VIEW OF A FORTIFIED GATEWAY, WITH WALLS DENTED BY MANY BULLETS. 


RECENT SIEGE OF SANTO DOMINGO BY REVOLUTIONISTS. 


GOVERNMENT SOLDIERS HOLDING A POINT OF VANTAGE BEFORE THE SURRENDER OF PRESIDENT WOS Y GIL. 


—Photogiraphs by C. E, Wood. 
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LOTTA LINTHICUM, WILLIAM H. THOMPSON JESSIE BUSLEY, 


In ‘* The Secret of Polichinelle,” at Who plays the réle of ; 
the Madison Square.—//ad/, Moira wm “ Little Mary.” 
Sarony. 


New leading lady at 
Proctor’s Fitth Avenue 
Theatre.—A‘itchell. 





JOSEPH CAWTHORNE AND AIMEE ANGELES , a ‘ “a RALPH STUART 


In the spectacular ‘‘ Mother Goose,” at the New Amsterdam. —//a//, V4 WF | In “ By Right of Sword,” at the American Vayjonier. 





MARY MANNERING 


In ** Harriet’s Honeymoon,” i 
the Garrick Hall 


LEW DOCKSTADER ELEANOR ROBSON, 


In his comic automobile scene at the Victoria ; Who has made a hit in ‘‘ Merely Mary Ann,” at 
Byron the Garden Byron, 








SCENE IN ACT I. OF “THE MEDAL AND THE MAID,” AT THE BROADWAY. 
1. Ignacio Martinetti. 2. Jeanette Lowrie. 3. W. T. Carleton. 4. Ruth Vincent. 5. Cyril Scott. 


THE DRAMA IN NEW YORK. 
SCENES FROM RECENT SUCCESSES, AND PORTRAITS OF FAVORITR. PLAYERS IN NEW ROLES. 
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N HUMOR that is sweet, wholesome, and truly de- 
licious the stories of Kate Douglas Wiggin are 
never lacking, and her latest creation, the winsome, 
joyous, and delightful Rebecca, of ‘‘ Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,’’ will deservedly rank with her Penelopes, 
Timothys, and Patsys as a personage whom not to 
know is to miss something that is richly worth the 
knowing. Rebecca is not that unpleasant kind of a 
child known as a prodigy, but just a happy, resource- 
ful, bright-witted little maiden, brimming over with 
mischief and love of innocent fun. Of her sayings 
and doings.one is tempted to quote a bookful, but 
that would be telling the wholestory. Once she breaks 
in upon her teacher at the district school in a lesson in 
the subjunctive mood: “‘ If I had known,”’ and so on. 
** Oh, it is the saddest tense,’’ sighed Rebecca, with a 
little break in her voice, “‘nothing but ifs, ifs, ifs; 
and it makes you feel that if they only had known, 
things might have been better.’’ She goes to live 
with two aunts who learn to love her dearly, as they 
cannot well help doing, in spite of the fact that Rebecca 
is always ‘‘up to something ’”’ that often shocks their 
notions of propriety. Rebecca also has a propensity 
like Silas Wegg of dropping into poetry on any and all 
occasions. Thus ina letter home to her mother she 
writes : ‘‘ Miss Dearborn (her teacher) asked us what 
is the object of edducation and I said the object of mine 
was to help pay off the morgage. She told Aunt M. 
and I had to sew extra for punishment because she 
says a morgage is disgrace like stealing or smallpox 
and it will be all over town that we have one on our 
farm. 
Rise, my soul, strain every nerve, 
Thy morgage to remove, 
Gain thy mother’s heartfelt thanks, 
Thy family’s grateful love. 
Pronounce family quick or it won’t sound right.’’ In 
the neighborhood lives a family of ne’er-do-wells by 
the name of Simpson, with an overplus of children, as 
common with such families. Toward these little un- 
fortunates Rebecca’s heart goes out in various kind 
and generous deeds of her own devising. On one oc- 
casion she astonishes her aunts by lugging one of the 
Simpson babies home, one of the ‘‘ fat, gurgly kind,’’ 
‘‘ thinking,’’ as Rebecca explained, ‘‘ it would help us 
over a dull Sunday.’’ When told by her horrified aunt 
that the baby must be returned immediately, this fol- 
lows : ‘* You’re so used toa house without a baby, you 
don’t know how dull it is,’’ sighed Rebecca, resignedly, 
as she moved toward the door ; ‘‘ but at the farm 
(her own home) there was always a nice fresh one 
to play with and cuddle. There were too many, 
but that’s not half as bad as none at all.’’ 
7 
HE STUDY of a woman’s heart, a heart of 
love, tenderness, and passionate devotion set 
against a background of Puritan coldness, auster- 
ity, self-immolation, and inflexible adherence to 
sincere but mistaken notions of duty —-these are 
the chief elements out of which Katrina Trask has 
constructed her fascinating novel, ‘‘ Free, Not 
Bound,’”’ recently published by the Putnams. The 
story is cast in the early days of the American 
struggle for independence ; the scene, a New Eng- 
land village; the chief characters, David Dear- 
ford, an ardent Puritan, and Elizabeth, his beau- 
tiful, affectionate, impulsive, yet ever true and 
faithful, wife. She was the daughter of an Eng- 
lish gentleman, well born and finely bred, and not 
in sympathy with the stern creed and rigorous 
manner of life into which she had come from 
across the sea. Thus while the two loved each 
other truly, and were happy for a season, Dear- 
ford’s ideas of personal conduct and duty based 
on his religious convictions were so unlike those 
entertained by his wife, Elizabeth, that the in- 
evitable conflict soon came, and with it misunder- 
standings, estrangement, separation, and suffer- 
ing for both. With the unfolding of these trials 
and painful experiences, together with the final 
reconciliation, the story concerns itself. For pas- 
sionate protest against a religious teaching which 
seems to her false and cruel, Elizabeth is tried 
and convicted of heresy. David throws himself 
into the struggle for independence. Elizabeth 
undertakes and successfully performs a mission 
to General Burgoyne, the British commander, 
and undergoes some great and peculiar trials 
therein. But all these things are incidental to 
the main purpose of the story, which is, in brief, to 
unfold, illustrate, and enforce the doctrine that a wo- 
man’s love, under the bonds of marriage, has a wider, 
deeper, and more imperious meaning than traditional 
formalism and cold conventionality sometimes put 
upon it. It is a story of a woman’s heart not alone 
as it was in other days and times, but as it is in all 
days and all times. It is, in fact, a work so strong 
and with so many popular qualities as to entitle it 
to rank high among the best literary creations of the 
time. 
a 
HEN JULIA WARD HOWE returned to her home 
on Beacon Street, Boston, last fall from her an- 
nual summer sojourn at Newport, R. I., she brought 
with her an exceedingly interesting photograph of a 
family group in which the author of the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’’ and her great-granddaughter 
and namesake are the central figures. Mrs. Howe, 
who observed her eighty-fourth birthday anniversary 


MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE AND HER GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER, JULIA 






















last May, has seen her three daughters and one son 
make for themselves a name in the world of letters, 
and two of her granddaughters (daughters of Laura 
E. Richards) are now entering on promising careers in 


the field of art and literature. But just at present 
little Miss Julia Ward Howe Hall, the daughter of 
Mr and Mis. Henry Marion Hall, of Orange, N. J., 
and the granddaughter of Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, 
the well-known author and lecturer, of Plainfield, N. J., 
born last April, is the joy and pride of this distin- 
guished family. It is a far, far different Newport life 
into which this beloved white-haired woman enters 
from year to year than that which was recently so 
scathingly arraigned by Henry Watterson in his attack 
on the wealthy and idle smart set. A generation ago 
there was a real aristocracy of brains and culture in 
this great summer resort, but time has wrought many 
changes, and there remains but a small coterie of men 
and women who practice plain living and high thinking, 
while their very neighbors are endeavoring to outdo 
each other in lavish entertainments. In this small 
circle Mrs. Howe is the honored queen, as she is in 
Boston, where no gathering of literary folk is com- 
plete without her presence. While Maude Howe EI- 
liott, the youngest daughter, and Florence Howe Hall, 
the oldest living daughter, were at work upon the story 
of Laura Bridgeman, another daughter, Laura E. 
Richards, whose name has been a household word since 





HOWE HALL—CHILD'S MOTHER AT RIGHT, AND HER GRAND- 
MOTHER AND FATHER AT LEFT.—A/man. 


her ‘* Captain January ’’ was published, was writing a 
book of fables for old and young, and this book, called 
““ The Golden Windows, ’’ has since been published, with 
an artistic cover and appropriate decorations made by 
her own daughter, Julia Ward Richards. 
a 
HE LATEST book for general reading for lawyers is 
““The Art of Cross-Examination,’’ by Francis L. 
Wellman, of the New York Bar, published by the Mac- 
millan Company. While written primarily for the 
lawyer’s light reading in spare moments, it will be 
found interesting and enjoyable to the layman. Mr. 
Wellman came from the school of law of Boston Uni- 
versity to New York twenty years ago, and at once be- 
came active in the trial of murder cases by his ap- 
pointment as assistant to the district-attorney. Few 
men have been more constantly engaged. He soon be- 
came recognized as one of the most expert cross-ex- 
aminers in the city. He has been prominent in several 
of the most celebrated cases tried here in recent years. 
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He estimates that he has examined and cross-examined 
about fifteen thousand witnesses. This unusual ex- 
perience, added to his ability, makes his conclusions 
and recommendations valuable. Recognizing the fact 
that fortune, position, and influence are attained by 
the lawyer who can successfully unite knowledge of 
law with an ability to organize, combine, and re-or- 
ganize large commercial interests, and that he will not, 
therefore, willingly give his time to court work, and 
that the average practitioner does not appear in court 
often enough to keep in proper training, even if he has 
the ability necessary for successful court work, Mr. 
Wellman advocates the adoption of the English sys- 
tem of the employment of barristers. There is un- 
doubtedly much merit in this system by reason of the 
fact that it insures shorter trials, fewer objections, ex- 
ceptions, mis-trials, re-trials, and appeals, and there- 
fore a clearer calendar and less of the ‘* law’s delay ’’; 
but unless the number of barristers becomes large, the 
delay would be even greater than at present because 
of counsel being actually engaged in the trial of an- 
other case, and it is doubtful if a client’s interest can 
ever be served by any one as well as his attorney, who 
has probably known him for many years and who per- 
sonally has prepared the pleadings and briefs, etc., and 
knows by previous careful examination just what his 
witnesses will testify. Mr. Wellman gives consider- 
able space to the manner of examining witnesses, with 
illustrations from famous trials conducted by Jeremiah 
Mason, Rufus Choate, Benjamin Butler, Joseph Choate, 
and Judge Fullerton and himself, as well as Sir 
Charles Russell, of the English Bar. The bullying 
methods of Butler are contrasted with the persuasive, 
magnetic manner of Rufus Choate. Butler usually ap- 
proached the opponent’s witness in the manner which 
clearly says, “‘I know you intend to lie to me, and 1 
propose to expose and crush you.’’ This was carried 
to such an extreme that it often reacted upon him be- 
fore the court and experienced juries. Choate became 
friendly and confidential with the witness, and grad- 
ually drew the facts from him. Mr. Wellman calls 
attention to the well-known fact that the successful 
practitioner selects a few important points in his case 
and brings them clearly and strongly before the jury, 
and avoids obscuring them by unnecessary detail or 
minor matters. Another rule which he well illustrates 
in his long practice is that the examination of a wit- 
ness should be closed by the development of the fact 
or admission which will seriously impress the jury. 
The same method is used and object is sought in 
closing the address to the jury. The book shows 
familiarity with published i.ves of eminent lawyers 
and the various books that have been compiled 
concerning them. The reader will be apt to lay 
the volume down with the feeling that the end 
and aim with many lawyers is to win the case 
regardless of legal ethics. L. A. MAYNARD. 


@Q 7 
Of Interest to Bankers. 


~XCHANGES BETWEEN nations have grown 

to such enormous volume and variety as to be 
among the most important matters for consid- 
eration in the business world. Any book bearing 
on the subject must necessarily have value and 
interest for all those concerned, and especially 
such a work as “International Exchange,’’ by 
Anthony W. Margraff (International Exchange, 
National Life building, Chicago, $5), which has 
only recently been issued. This volume should be 
in the hands of bankers, business men having 
trade relations abroad, young men aspiring to 
positions in banks and exporting and importing 
houses, and students of finance and commerce. 
To all these it will prove illuminating and helpful. 
Mr. Margraff is manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of the National Bank of the Republic, at 
Chicago, and his book is a practical exposition of 
the foreign banking department and its admin- 
istration by American bankers. The author deals 
amply with the means for executing commercial 
and other agreements between the citizens of 
cifferent nations. He gives all needful informa- 
tion in language that is clear and concise, and as 
he writes from full knowledge and lcng experi- 
ence his views are those of an undoubted author- 
itv on the subject. 

* . 


Stomach Troubles. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
produces healthy activity of weak and disordered 
stomachs ; perfects digestion, and improves appetite. 
An unexcelled strength-builder. It induces refreshing 
sleep. 
a ” 


If Your Physician 


prescribes a milk diet, for its easy digestibility, it will 
be well to use Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream to get a rich, deliciously flavored milk food, per- 
fectly sterilized, according to latest sanitary methods. 
For general household uses. Prepared by Borden’s 
Condensed Milk Co. 


e e 
TELEPHONE Service at your home will save many 


small annoyances. Low rates. Efficient service. New 
York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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THE AMERICAN NAVY’S LARGEST AND 


MOST POWERFUL VESSEL, 


BATTLE-SHIP “ CONNECTICUT” (16,000 TONS AND TO COST $4,212,000), 8UILDING AT BROOKLYN NAVY YARD, AS SHE WILL APPEAR COMPLETED.—From drawing by Alex Kircher in Iustrirte Zeitung. 








Barbarian Counterfeiters 
of the Philippines. 


Continued from page 5s. 


very excellent quality, burned by the Igorroves them- 
selves. 

Stories have been rife in the province as to how the 
Igorrotes made their moulds for the sipings, and the 
man with the long bow has told us over and over again 
how he has accidentally dropped in on the scene of 
operations just as the counterfeiters had poured long 
strings of sipings in flat moulds several feet long. 
They were entertaining stories, but a long way from 
the actual fact, and agreed only with methods long 
since adopted by us. What really does occur the 
writer, after great difficulty, had demonstrated to him 
by a number of these primitive metal-workers, who, 
it is hoped, can be induced to go to the St. Louis expo- 
sition to exhibit their prowess before the great public 
who will be there. Each mould is separate, and is a 
complete melting-pot and mould combined -~a little pot 
or crucible above, into which the copper is thrust in 
tiny broken pieces, and a siping mould below, without 
air vent, into which the metal flows by gravity, as the 
fierce glowing little furnace reduces it to a molten 
condition. 

The dexterity with which an unclothed Igorrote 
could form and finish these pots and moulds from a 
rough ball of plastic fire-brick clay was charming. He 
first pinched off small fragments of clay and rolled 
them between his palms into small balls, until quite a 
row stood before him. Then each ball was patted 
down with a small wooden paddle into clay disks an 
inch and a quarter in diameter and an eighth of an 
inch in thickness. Into such adisk was gently pressed 
a genuine Spanish copper coin to half its thickness. 
The disk and coin were then placed upon the hand and 
the operator gently superimposed another clay disk, 
slightly pressing together both disks containing the 
coin between them. 

The impression was thus made for both sides, the 
clay disks were gently separated, and the coin taken 
out. A tube or pouring-way was made in the edge of 
the disks by laying a round spear of grass abutting on 
the coin. The now empty disks were again carefully 
placed together and the outside edge closed by moisten- 
ing the finger from a half-cocoanut shell of water and 
carefully rubbing the edge. Then a third ball of clay 
was lifted, which was to form the melting-pot or 
crucible, and moulded into a small truncated clay cone, 
and with great care placed over the pouring-hole of 
the siping mould and fastened by soft pinches and a 
wetted finger. The completed moulds were made with 
great rapidity. In practice, they are placed out in 
the sun to dry for twenty-four hours before they 
are used. 

This brings us to the actual making of the siping. 
The furnace is hot and the burning charcoal is raked 
out and the floor of the furnace carefully leveled ; then 


one by one the small combination crucible-moulds, 
filled with broken copper fragments, are lifted and 
placed in position within the furnace side by side, un- 
til at least twenty are so deposited. Charcoal broken 
into small bits is used to cover them, ahd the fourth 
or front wall is now built up, and as it increases in 
height more and more charcoal is added until the fur- 
nace, is full to the top, and the moulds are buried under 
eight inches of charcoal. Fragments of the still 
hurning coals are thrust into the narrow slit in the 
hack wall of the furnace, and the man at the blast be- 
gins to pump gently up and down, soon fanning the 
charcoal to a white heat. Less than one hour is need- 
ed to complete the melting process, and, as it pro- 
ceeds and the dazzling burning coals fall inward, fresh 
black charcoal is added at the top. Finally the tell- 
tale blue flame of burning copper issues from the fur- 
nace and the operation is completed. The glowing 
white crucibles are removed with tongs made from a 
green runo cane and replaced with new ones, and the 
siping-making goes merrily on. : 

Breaking up the clay moulds discloses a thin copper 
disk, the siping, attached by a slender metal thread to 
a big button of the same metal. ‘The thread and but- 
ton are broken off and go into the next empty crucible. 
Working ten hours, two men can turn out about two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty sipings a day ; and 
that it is a lucrative business to the workers can be 
appreciated when it is said that the Igorrote miner 
can earn but fifty cents a day, working in the mines 
for American claim owners, and this fifty-cent. wage 
is princely to the ten to twelve cents per day formerly 
paid by the Spaniards. 

So profitable is the work that the cupidity of the 
entire mining community of Igorrotes has been 
aroused, and American miners find it more and more 
difficult to secure labor, as timé goes on, unless they 
happen to be developing some rich tunnel where mineral 
is in sight, from which an unearned increment may be 
secured. Even the wonderful copper kettles of the 
Igorrotes, heirlooms which have formerly been handed 
down from generation to generation, are being sacrificed 
to siping-making, and it is said that several hundred 
copper ingots (the last produced from the Spanish com- 
pany’s smelter) have been used to swell the results of 
the Lepanto counterfeiters’ work. But soon the passing 
of the siping, which has filled a useful office in com- 
merce, if not strictly a legal position in the eyes of 
the law, will have arrived, and only a memory will re- 
main, as the bright and beautiful mintage given to the 
new Philippines takes its place. 

~ . 


Misses His Great Finished Task. 


HE Book Monthly tells the story of Mr. John Mor- 
ley and his great book on Gladstone. He was asked, 
when he had finished it, whether he did not feel re- 
lieved. ‘‘ Yes,’’ was his answer, ‘*I am very thank- 
ful—and very lonely.”’ 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


{NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of 
the regular readers of LESLI“’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for 
answering questions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a stamp, as sometimes 
a personal reply is necessary. Inquiries should refer only to matters 
directly connected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY at the home office, at regular subscription rates, 
namely, $4 per annum, are placed on a preferred list, entitling them 
to the early delivery of the papers, and, in emergencies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph. Address “Jasper,” LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 
Fourth Avenue, New York. ] 

HE GREAT Steel Trust is not the only blunder of our 

millionaires. The Northern Pacific corner, which 
precipitated a panic, was another, and it was followed 
by a still worse blunder — the organization of the 
Northern Securities Company—and finally by that 
worst of all strokes of financial lunacy, the Schwab- 
Morgan Shipping Trust. We are told that the liquida- 
tion of the past year has been in the nature of a rich 
man’s panic. Possibly some of our millionaire pro- 
moters have suffered, but the great bulk of the appall- 
ing losses has not fallen on their shoulders, but upon 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of persons of 
small means, to whom the loss of a few thousands, 
and, in some instances of a few hundred dollars, is 
more than the loss of a million to many a man in Wall 
Street. 

It is difficult to realize the tremendous extent and 
influence of the loss, scattered from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. It has brought wretchedness, anguish, 
and agony in the track of ruin. It has planted the 
seeds of socialism, and possibly of anarchism; and it 
has forfeited the confidence of the public, which had 
been freely and abundantly given to the captains of 
American finance. If to all their other blunders these 
manipulators ef men and money on Wall Street now 
add the further stupidity of attacking President 
Roosevelt, because of the timely check he imposed 
upon their wild career of speculation, they will de- 
serve the fate which will inevitably be theirs at the 
hands of an outraged people. 

If a halt in the boom had not been called by the 
action of the President and the Attorney-General, 
under the compulsion of the statute, by the suit to 
annul the Northern Securities combination, no one 
can tell to what extent the speculative fever of a 
year or two ago might have been carried. Disastrous 
as its consequences have been, they might have been 
tenfold worse but for the check that was thus placed 
upon the gigantic and selfish operations of some of our 
kings of finance. Whatever the outcome of the 
Northern Securities litigation may be, no matter how 
severely it may strike at those who were behind this 
extraordinary scheme, the injury inflicted upon them 
will not measure up as more than a trifle compared 
with the losses, the pains, and the sorrows which 
the wild financial debauch of 1901 inflicted upon the 
American people. 

The lesson of it all may be worth the price, if the 


public will only learn and remember it, and that lesson 
Continued on page 68. 
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AND ITS MARKETS.” 


Mem bers < 


SHE was a widow whose husband died 
without life insurance and was compelled 
to —— —; but why give harrowing de- 
tails? Every man knows the privations 
and hardships which fall to a poor widow ; 
every loving husband has some life in- 
surance for her protection. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
___*92i- 3-5 ¢ hestnut St., Philada. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page 

is to set aside credulity, which is the great- 
est weakness of the American people, and 
to put in its place a disposition to know, 
to understand, and to figure out financial 
situations and conditions, each one for 
himself, and to his best ability. I dwell 
on this fact particularly, because with 
the opening of the new year we are 
again in the period when corporations 
generally hold their annual meetings. 
About this time stockholders begin to re- 
ceive from the officers of industrial, rail- 
way, and financial enterprises, notices of 
annual meetings, coupled with a request 
that signatures of stockholders be at- 
tached to’printed proxies, which are in- 
closed, so that these officers can vote on 
the shareholders’ stock and continue to 
exercise a controlling power. 

Some large corporations are controlled 
by as unscrupulous men as ever worked 
the bunco game ; men who own little or 
no shares in the companies, but who con- 
tinue their control because the stock- 
holders, year after year, unhesitatingly 
comply with requests for their proxies. 
And thus it happens that at the Standard 


| Oil’s annual meetings sometimes not a 


| may own. 


single outside stockholder appears, 
though every one has a right to at- 
tend and to vote on the shares he or she 
What these stockholders can 
do when they put their heads together 

yas shown at the annual meeting of the 
American Ice Company last March, when 
they took possession of the meeting, 
elected their own chairman, appointed 
committee of investigation, secured ac- 
cess to the books, and brought the man- 
agement to a realizing sense of its ob- 
ligation to the stockholders. My advice 
to my readers is that unless they can use 
their voting powers themselves they 
better give their proxies to those whom 
they know and can trust, or else throw 
them into the waste-basket. 

Fortunately, we have no boom in 
the stock market at this time; but, un- 
fortunately, we have a crazy debauch in 
cotton speculation, especially in the 
South. It is said that the enormous rise 
in cotton must be exceedingly advanta- 
geous to the people of the South its 
railroads and industries—but this will 
prove fictitious. The price of cotton 
must break eventually, just as surely as 
the prices of stocks broke from their 
highly fictitious level. The cotton boom 
may then become a greater factor in 
Wall Street speculation. It is analogous 
to the stock-market boom of two years 
ago. We were told at that time that 
there was a scarcity of stocks and bonds 
and a surplus of capital. The cotton 
boomers now proclaim a scarcity of cot- 
ton and an overwhelming demand for it. 

Whatever benefit the South may de- 
rive from the extraordinary rise in cot- 
ton must be more than offset by the harm 
that has been wrought to the cotton in- 
dustry, especially in New England. This 


| great branch of our industrial prosperity 


suffered a year ago from the coal strike 
and the high price of fuel, and now it 
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“IMMEDIATE” 


is the title of our latest booklet. 


tageous method of trading. 


ORDER 


It explains a novel and advan- 


WRITE OR CALL TO-DAY FOR A COPY. 








Mallett @ WyckKoff 


(the StocK Brokers) 


of Ten 


“FE. Z.,"" New Milford, Conn.: 
year. Always indicate nom de plume. 
to, remember. 

os Rochester : 1. Increasing demand, no 
doubt, caused the advance in the price. 2. I would 
not buy any non-dividend-payer on a 10-point margin. 
. L.,”’ New York: Am endeavoring to ascer- 
tain the condition of U. S. Rubber. Reports are dif- 
ficult to authenticate. The shares have never ap- 
pealed to me. 
“Jack,”” New York: 1. Preferred always has 
greater merit and safety. 2. I would keep the stock. 





Preferred for one 
Too many 


| Why not attend the meeting and ask bluntly for the 


suffers worse from the almost prohibit- , 


ive price of raw cotton. When any one 
great section of the country suffers, all 
must to some degree suffer also. It isa 


, mistake to say that these conditions are 


local, that Wall Street is the only centre 
of depression in the United States, or that 
the industrial disturbance in New Eng- 


| land is confined to a few manufacturing 


MENTION NO. 64, and the 


cities, or that the decline in iron and 
coal has no influence and effect in the 
West or on the Pacific coast. We live 
at a time of close communities of inter- 
ests, so that when one suffers all must 
feel the consequences. 
*Pp.,”? Rochester, N. Y.: Am making inquiries. 
“K.,”’ Towanda, Penn.: Preferred for one year. 
*D.,”’ Providence, R. L.: Preferred for one year. 
“E. B.,” Philadelphia: Preferred for six months. 
*P.,”’ Monmouth, IIl.: Preferred for six months. 
“B.,”” Morristown, N. J.: Preferred for three 
months. 
“McC.,”” New Orleans: 
months. 
*L. H.,” Pittsburg : 
for, one year. 
‘D. H.,” Augusta, Ga.: 
preferred list. 
“A.,”’ Duluth: 
receive Fn enone Ml 
fe azelton, Penn.: 
Thanks for kind words. 
“_ ” Chicago: 
tate to sell Manhattan aS 
*L.,”” Cumberland, Md.: You are right. It is 
pretty nearly a fake. Get what you can and quit. 
St.,”” New York: Stand pat for the present. 


Preferred for three 
Preferences for both given 
I do not find you on my 
Report sent. 2. Always glad to 
Preferred for one year. 


Yes. 2. 1 would hesi- 


information? 3. Keep off 

“T.,”’ Pittsburg, Penn.: No plan to take up the 
Wabash B debentures or for a new general issue of 
Wabash bonds has been officially promulgated, 
though one is said to be in contemplation. 

*Copper,”’ Anaconda: 1am unable to advise you 
regarding the value of Auto Mailing Machine stock. 
No quotation is available, and no interest is mani- 
fested in it. I would take what I could get for it. 

*“Lake’’: Preference continued for one year. 1. 
The Wabash first 5s, T. and P. first 5s, Kan. City 
Southern 3s, Whee ling and L. E. con. 4s, and Cent. 
of Georgia first 5s, are all reasonably safe. 2. 
G lad of it. 

‘S. S. S.,”"’ Mass.: I doubt if the Jos. Ladue Min- 
ing stuck a ee will bring $3 ashare. The last 
sale in this city was at $1.50. Insiders are having a 
merry time with the stockholders, and the latter are 
fools to permit the former to run away witha val- 
uable pri yperty. 

“V.,”’ St. Louis: North American is a close cor- 
poration, and very little is disclosed regarding its 
earnings. It sold in 1902 as high as 134, and last 
year as high as 124 and as low as 68. It paysone per 
cent. quarterly. Favorable tips regarding it have 
recently been given out, but the basis for them is 
not wy 

’ Ellicott City, Md.: 1. Purely as a specula- 
eee ciesmane International Mercantile Marine com- 
mon around 5, where it has been very steadily held 
for some time, looks attractive. This is Mr. Mor- 
gan’s pet shipping combination, and it has possibili- 
ties of good results in the future. 2. Not much dif- 
ference, as things are now. Note advices from 
week to week. 

” Everett, Mass.: 1. Would make the ex- 
change if the market has a little rise, to enable you 
to get out without too much loss. This is a good 
time to buy guaranteed stocks. If the depression 
intensifies, and the market suffers, the guaranteed 
stocks and gilt-edged bonds will suffer least. 3. 
Impossible to say until earning capacity for new 
year is developed. 4. Would not be in a hurry. 

Rix,’”’ Oakland, Cal.: The Corn Products com- 
pany is a corporation organized two years ago to 
manufacture glucose, starch, and other products 
from corn. It has issued about $44,000,000 of com- 
mon and $27,000,000 preferred stock, paying 4 per 
cent. on the former and 7 per cent. on the latter. 
Fear that dividends on the common will be sus- 
pended has led to a heavy decline in the stock. 

B. C.,”’ Easton, Penn.: Preferred for three 
months. 1. i think well of Lehigh Valley, though 
it is not active on the New York Exchange. 2. 
Amer. Ice common is not an investment, but only a 
speculation. No dividends are in sight for it until 
dividends on the preferred have been paid, includ- 
ing some in arrears, but it looks as cheap as any of 
the industrial common stocks of the non-dividend- 
paying class. 

‘F.,”’ Cripple Creek, Col.: 1. Yes; I considered 
the fact that Canadian Pacific had increased its div- 
idend. I also considered the fact that it sold re- 
cently almost up to the highest point of a year ago. 
I believe there is more money to-day in the common 
shares of the Minn. St. Paul and S. St. M. around 53. 
This is also a dividend-payer, and it sold last year 
and the year before at about 80. 2. Impossible to 
tell what Amer. Ice may do until its earning power 
in fhe new year is disclosed. 

V.,”’ Detroit, Mich.: 1. A profit is always a good 
thing ‘to take, espec ially if you want to stay in the 
market and buy back at a lower price. American 
Ice has not fluctuated very much, but has main- 
tained its strength pretty well. 2. I have often said 
that no one but an insider can advise regarding 
Amer. Sugar. Reports of its earnings, not officially 
made, are very favorable. I am told that it has 
largely absorbed the beet-sugar industry in parts of 
the West, thus strengthening its monopoly. Pref- 
erence continued for three months. 


Wall Street 
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THE MINING HERALD, 
Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
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who desire to have reliable informations about business 
matters in Argentine, Uruguay and Paraguay, may com- 
municate with Mr. A. Serafini, Rivadavia St., 775, Buenos 
Ayres, Argentine Republic, who will give free of charge all 
desirable informations by letter or when he comes to the 
United States on May next. Can be seen in the office of the 
Consul General, Produce Exchange Bldg., New York City. 


Over Trails of Gold, 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, 


appearing in the 
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“G.,”” Richmond, Va.: Preferred for one year. 1. 
Preferred. 2. Yes. 3. The annual report of the 
Amer. Chicle showed a handsome surplus after pay- 
ment of dividends on both classes of stocks. 4. 
Like all other industrials, it is open to competition, 
and for that reason I do not anticipate a further 
rise. I advised their purchase when they were s¢|li- 
ing much lower. 5. Not as attractive as it wos 
when I first advised it. 6. All depends on the earn- 
ings. 7. Copy of report mailed you. 8. l would not 
be in a hurry to make permanent investments. 

* Pittsfield’’: 1. The American Telegraph and 
Telephone Company has been regarded with great 
favor by many investors, and yet the stock con- 
stantly declines. It sold in 1902 as high as 16, last 
year as high as 169. Western Union seems to have 
quite as much merit and to be somewhat cheaper. 

While bull tips on General Electric are being 
a sly distributed, I have no doubt that the com- 
pany’s business must suffer considerably this year 
by the increasing depression. I do not therefore ad- 
vise its purchase. 3. Know nothing about the min- 
ing stocks. 

“Van N.,” Poughkeepsie: Preferred for six 
months. I have already frequently given my views 
on American Ice preferred, Chic. Gt. Western com- 
mon, Southern Railway common, Southern Pacific, 
and Greene Consolidated. For a long pull, Amer. 
Ice preferred and Southern Pacific would seem to be 
the best. If Greene Con. is the great property it is 
said to be, it ought to have a future, but the folly of 
the payment of the dividends last year is disclosed 
by the fact that it now proposes to issue bonds to 
meet its floating debt. This shows that dividends 
were paid in order to float the new issue of stock, 
and the management ought to be ashamed of this 
bunco business. 

“Pp.” Columbus, O.: Preferred for one year. 1. 
Two years ago, and a year ago, I said that stocks were 
altogether too high and would sell much lower. It 
is not my purpose to advise regarding the purchase 
or sale of particular stocks, except in certain con- 
tingencies when I have special advices that I deem 
particularly trustworthy. In all other matters my 
readers must form their own judgment. Those who 
believed in my conclusions when they were printed 
a year ago should have sold stocks short, without 
waiting for me to tell them in so many words todoso. 
2. I still think that, on the whole, stocks are higher 
than they should be, in view of the recognized de- 
pression in business which is slowly spreading from 
the East through the West and toward the Pacific 
coast, but selling short is a very different thing now 
from what it was during the boom period. Every 
decline brings the market nearer a proper level. 3. 
Nothing known about them on Wall Street. 

Continued on page 69. 





EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES 


No Better Turkish Cigarette can be made 


Note cubes suggestions as opportunities present 


themselves. 

a Brooklyn : 
back to the low prices at which it sold when I first 
advised its purchase. 

‘M.,”” Wisconsin: Preference continued for six 
months. Note weekly suggestions as opportunities 
present themselves, 

*E. M.,”” Washington: You must be a subscriber 
at the home office to be entitled to answers in this 


| column. 


Doubt if Amer. Ice will go | 


CORK TIPS 
OR PLAIN 


Look for Signature 
¢@¢ S. ANARGYROS 








January 21, 1904 


DEAFNESS: 
CURED 


A Device That Is Scientific, Simple, Direct, 
and Instantly Restores Hearing tn Even 
the Oldest Person 
ble, and Perfect Fitting. 


Comfortable, Invisi- 


190-Page Book Containing a History of 
the Discovery and Many Hundred Signed 


Testimonials From All Parts of the 


World—SENT FREE. 





of 
Drums 


The True Story of the Invention 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear 


Told by Geo. H. Wilson, the Inventor. 


I was deaf from infancy. Eminent doctors, surgeons 
and ear specialists treated me at great expense, 
did me no good. I tried all the 
that claimed to restore hearing, 


and yet 
artificial appliances 
but failed to 
I even went to the best special. 


they 
benefit me in the least. 
ists in the world, but their efforts were unavailing. 


My case was pronounced incurable ! 


l grew desperate, my deafness tormented me. Daily 
I was becoming more ot a rec luse, avoiding the com 
panionship of people because of the annoyance my deal 


ness and sensitiveness caused me. Finally | began to 


experiment on myself, and alter patient years of study, 
I] pertected something that 


and I 
Ear Drums, which I 


labor and personal expense 
I tound took the place of the natural ear drums, 
called it Wilson’s Common Sense 
and do 
No one 


as they do not show, 


now wear day and night with perfect comfort, 
not even have to remove them when washing. 
can tell | am wearing them, 
as they give no discomiort whatever, 
it myself. 

With these drums I can now hear 
in the general conversation and hear everything going 
on around me. I can hear lecture trom 
any part of a large church or hall. My general health 
is improved because of the great change my Ear Drums 
My spirits are bright and 


and, 
I scare ely know 


a whisper. I join 


a sermon or 


have made in my life. cheer 
tul; lam a cured, changed man, 

Since my fortunate discovery it is no longer necessary 
for any deat person to carry a trumpet, any 
other such old-fashioned makeshift. Common 
Sense Kar the 
principles, contains no metal, wires or strings of any 
kind, ' 
It is so small that no one can see it wlien in position, yet 
it collects all the sound waves 
the drum head, causing you to hear naturally and per 
tectly. It will do this even when the natural ear drums 
are partially or entirely destroyed, perforated, scarred, 
relaxed or thickened. It fits any ear trom childhood to 
old age, male or female, fact that 
it does not show, it never causes the least irritation, 
can be used with comtort day and night without removal 


a tube 
My 


strictest 


or 


Drum is built on scientific 


and is entirely new and up-to-date in all respects. 


and tocuses them against 


and aside trom the 


and 


for any Cause. 

With my device I can cure deatness in any person, 
no matter how acquired, whether trom catarrl, scarlet 
tever, typhoid or brain fever, measles, whooping cough, 
gatherings in the ear, shocks from artillery or through 
accidents. My invention not only cures, but at once 
stops the progress of deatness and all roaring and buzz- 
The greatest aural surgeons in the 
as well as physicians of all schools. 


ing noises. world 
recommend it, It 
will do for you what no medicine or medical skill on 
earth can do. 

I want to place my 190-page book on deatness in the 
hands of every deaf person in the world. I will gladly 
send it free to anyone whose name and address [ can 
get. It de-cribes and illustrates Wilson’s 
Sense Ear Drums and contains bona fide 
numerous users in the United States, ¢ 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
Zealand, Tasmania, India and the 
I have letters from people in every station of lite— 
ministers, physicians, lawyers, merchants, 
ladies, etc.—and tell the truth about the benefits to be 
derived from my wondertul little device. You will find 
the names of people in your own town and state, 
whase names you know, 


Common 
letters from 
anada, Mexico, 
Australia, New 
remotest islands. 


society 


many 
and I am sure that all this will 
convince you that the cure of deafness has at last been 
solved by my invention. 

Don’t delay ; write for the free book to-day and ad- 
dress my firm—The Wilson Ear Drum Co., 1368 Todd 
Suilding, Louisville, Ky., U.S. A. 





Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. | 
Continued from preceding page 


“Ohio”: Take no stock in it. 

“*K.,”’ Buffalo : Not an investment. 

a * Tupper’s Lake, N. Y.: All right. 
2 ”’ Washington: I agree with you. 

“*S.,” Tiffin, O.: Preferred for one year. 

“HC.,” St. Paul: Preferred for one year. 

“G.,” Dayton, O.: Preferred for one year. 

“‘H.,” Cincinnati: Preferred for one year. 

re Py Cincinnati, O.: Preferred for one year. 

* Jack,.”’ New York : Do not advise the purchase. 
D.,’”’ Waynesboro, Penn.: Preferred for one year. 
“—— 


H.,” San Francisco: Preferred for six 
months. 
“R. B. S.,” Philadelphia: Preferred for six 
months, 


| three months. 
eral advance at present. 3. Can only answer specific | 


| 


! 


| one of the best of these, I 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


“LI. H. T.,” New York: Preference continued for | 
six months. 
‘S.,” Lynn, Mass.: 


Subscription extended for 
on ‘months. 


H. H.,”” New York: Preferred for six months. 
Inyostignting 
M.,’’ San Francisco: I do not find you on my | 


preferred list. 
“ Rix,”’ Oakland, 
Street matters. 
.’ New York: 


Cal.: I deal only with Wall 


1. Prefer the U. P. convertible 


4s. “< Would hold. 
*K.,”” New Britain, Conn.: Preferred for one 
year. 1. Yes. 2. No. 


R.,”” Reedsburg, Wis.: 
good and honest, hold. 
*Murd,” Pittsburg: Always give your pseudo- 
nym. Preferred for one year. 
C.,”” Anamosa, Ia.: Preferred for one year. 
pends upon the statutes of your State. 
*Frank,’”’ New Germantown, N. J.: 
Ice proxy received, and will be utilized. 
” Richland, Ga.: 


If the management is 


De- 
American | 


No editorial expression has 


been ‘made regarding it in these columns. It is 
speculative. | 
*Bedelia,’’ Ansonia, Conn.: I do not believe the | 


newspaper report, and doubt if you can get what 
you paid. Try it. 

” Derby, Conn.: 1. No. 2. Not an invest- 
ment. 38. I doubt if Steel preferred will ever reach 83 
again on its merits. 

*J.,"" Cincinnati: Preference continued for one 
year. Everything depends on the continuance of 
a businesslike management. 

*S.,”” Atlantic City : Preferred for three months. 
Too much speculation involved in the change, 
whether it might ultimately prove advisable or not. 

‘Long Stock ’’: The low price at which Rock Isl- 
and stocks and bonds are selling indicates that it has | 
— alot of indigestible securities to the stocks on 
hand. 

“*H.,’’ Camden, N. J.: Preferred for one year. I 
advised the purchase when it sold much lower. It 
would be well to watch it carefully hereafter. Much 
depends on the management. 

S.,"" Louis: Preferred for one year. 1. Both. 
2. if *Friseo second preferred were sure of its 4 per 
cent. it would sell at twice present figures. The 
property is over-burdened. 

‘J.C. W.,” New Orleans: Preferred for one year. 
( ‘onsidering the low price of Rock Island bonds and 
preferred stock, the common seems to have di- 
minished value. The preferred is safer to trade in. 

“N.,” Allegheny City : 1. The career of U.S. Rub- 
ber has not been satisfac tory. Iam told it is doing 
much better now, but is meeting increasing compe- 
tition. My opinion of Amer. Ice has been given 
very BA 4, 

ojave”’: The buying of Amalgamated lately 
has seemed to come from inside parties, and the im- 
pression prevails that something to the advantage 
of the stock is anticipated ; but insiders keep their 
knowledge closely to themselves. 

“S.,”’ Charlottesville, Va.: Report sent. 1. Fif- 
teen points. 2. I doubt it. 3. Direct the broker 
who buys your stock to have it put in your name be- 
fore he transmits it to you. He will do it without 
charge. 4. No; at least not soon. 

** B.,”’ Ludlow, Vt.: 1. If the market should break 
badly you would probably secure your Manhattan. 
2. Norfolk and Western is not doing as well since 
the break in the iron and coal market. 3. Watch 
were 2 advices and govern yourself ace ordingly. 

”’ Philadelphia: 1. Yes. 2. Amalgamated, 
Pra 3 and Reading. 3. Name of stock illeg- 
ible. 4. The capital stock of the Steel Trust and the 
Pennsylvania is so large that corners are not feared. 
5. Note weekly suggestions. 6. Thank you. 7. No. 

* Alpha,” Louisville: Toledo St. Louis and West- 
ern preferred, M. K. and T. preferred, and M. O. P. 
have merit, but at such atime dividend-payers are 


the safest purchases. Hence my preference for 
M. O. P., Western Union, or Soo common around 58. 
“J. 0.,” Charlottetown, P. E. IL.: Continued for | 


1. Norating. 2. I look for no gen- | 
inquiries. 4. I think well of Twin City, though it 
has recently added considerably to its bonded debt. 

’ Sanford, Me.: 1. The future of American 
Ice will largely depend on the earning record of the 
summer. With good management it should be able 
to accumulate a surplus, applicable either to divi- 
dends or working capital. 2. At present, Texas and 
Pac ific. 

“Ice’’: Toledo: Various rumors regarding the or- 
ausieation of strong pools in American Ice, espe- 
cially the preferred, are in circulation. I have no 
doubt that heavy purchases are being made by in- 


| side interests. Whether for speculation or invest- 


ment, I cannot say. 

“M. P.S.,’’ Clarendon, Tex.: Preferred for three 
months. I believe in taking profits, but the declara- 
tion of dividends on Amer. Ice next year would jus- 
tify higher prices. Whether they will be earned 
depends largely on what the stockholders do at the 
next annual meeting. 

W.,” Albany, N. Y.: 1. If you had made the 
change when I originally suggested it, you would 
have escaped loss. You can only watch conditions 
now and act accordingly. 2. Ido not know what 
you mean by the “ call for back money.”’ Both look 
cheap for speculation. 

‘T. M.,” Cincinnati: Copy of Ice report will be 
sent you by chairman of the stockholders’ commit- 
tee. His address is John A. Sleicher, Holland 
House, New York City. 1. Fifteen points. 2. You 
cannot vote stock unless you have paid for it and 
have it on the company’s books in your name. 

“Investment,” Philadelphia: Preferred for six 
months. 1. Safe bonds, netting around 4 per cent., 
include the West Shore 4s, Union Pacific first 4s, 
Northern Pacific prior lien 4s, N. Y. Ont. and West- 
ern refunding 4s, N. Y. Chic. and St. Louis first 4s, 
Manhattan Railway con. 4s, and Erie first con. 4s. 
2. Part of the money might well go into the Man- 
hattan Elevated stock and Western Union. 3. Looks 
all right. 

‘C.,” Troy: 1. After such a rise since I first sug- 
gested it, I cannot predicate what may happen. 
Everything depends on the development of its 
earning power this year. The resumption of divi- 
dends would of course largely increase the price of 
Ice preferred. The common is purely speculative at 
present. I regard Southern Pacific as a great prop- 
erty with a future that must some day be de- 
veloped on very favorable lines, but at such a time 
Union Pacific, from the investment standpoint, 
would be the more conservative purchase. 2. Con- 
tinued on preferred list for six months. Paper is 
sent as early as possible every week. 

“Vendome,” Schenectady: 1. Among the cheap 
speculative stocks, and they must be obviously 
speculative, because they are so cheap, must be in- 
cluded American Ice common, N. Y. Transportation, 
and International Mercantile Marine common, both 
of the latter selling at about $5 a share, and Greene 
Con. Copper, which has been dipping around 12. If 
you are not looking for a spec ulative security, but 
fcr an investment, it would be wiser to buy a divi- 
dend-payer with good prospects in the future, and 
am advised, is Soo com- 

mon, or what is known as the Minn. St. Paul and 
Sault St. Marie. 2. There is nothing particularly 
attractive about Amer. Locomotive common, though 
I think it is worth fully as much as American Car 
and Foundry common, on its merits. All the rail- 
way-equipment corporations will suffer this year and 


probably next from the severe policy of retrench- | 


ment generally inaugurated by all railroads. 

” Albany, N. Y.: Certain Wall Street stock 
brokers are asking all the American Ice stockholders 
for their voting proxies. I am told that a combina- 
tion has been made by some of the old ice-trust crowd 
with certain brokers to attempt to regain control of 
the company at the approaching meeting in March. 
One of these brokers represents a claim of $250,000 
against the company, which it has justly repudiated. 
If the combination secures control, I suppose the 
poor stockholders will have to suffer again. I ad- 
vise every stockholder in the American Ice Company 


This half-tone 
te roduction of 

utumn Riches” 
an partially conveys 
the beauty and design of 
the lithographed plaques. 
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The four 

Season Plaques 

(containing no 

advertising) and the 

Calendar Plaque make 

beautiful and artistic 
decorations. 


The Anheuser-Busch Art Plaques 


With Calendar Plaque for 1904 
At great expense, Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n hag secured from the brush of the celebrated 





to throw into the waste-basket requests for his 
proxy that he may receive from any stock-broker, 
any Wall Street shark, or any one else he does not 
know. If he cannot attend the annual meeting and 
wants his proxy used in iis best interests. | advise 
that he cross out the names on the broker's proxy 
and send it to the chairman of the stockholders’ 
committee, John A. Sleicher, Holland House, New 
York, who will undoubtedly shortly send out a printed 
request for proxies to every stockholder. Wait until 
you hear from him. 

“Curious,” St. Louis: 1. I do not see how the 
business depression could seriously affect the sale 
of domestic commodities and necessaries. People 
must live, and they may do without luxuries, but 
they cannot do without the necessaries of life. 2. I 
doubt if Amer. Ice preferred, on the resumption of 
the 6 per cent. dividends, would sell higher than 
other industrial shares on the same basis. It sold 
at 85 during the boom period. 3%. If dividends should 
be earned this year I believe they would be paid, be- 
cause stockholders, who have now intimately asso- 
ciated themselves with the company’s affairs, would 
insist upon it, unless it were thought better to ac- 
cumulate a large working capital. That would be 
the conservative course but for the fact that the 
stockholders seem to have some special rights in the 
matter. 4. President Schuonmaker’s management 
of the American Ice Co. during the past year is 
highly commended by the stockholders’ committee. 
I understand it was the first year during which he 
was em a free hand. 

e % ’ Edmonton, Canada: 1. I would not 
sacrifice ad Amalgamated Copper at the present 
low prices. The Standard Oil crowd, identified with 
it, ought to have enough pride to try to put this prop- 
erty on a higher basis, but, unfortunately, money 
rather than reputation seems to be chiefly considered 
by our financial promoters in these days. Thereare 
those who believe that Amalgamated will ultimately 
control the copper situation. If this were possible 
you might escape loss. It would pay to watch de- 
velopments. 2. The earnings of the Steel Trust, as 
disclosed by the last statement, are far from reas- 
suring. I predicted that Steel common, when it sold 
at three times the price of Amer. Ice common, would 
cross the latter before long. That time has come. It 
does not seem possible that Steel preferred can con- 
tinue to pay 7 per cent. dividends unless an extraor- 
dinary change in the situation happens. Some 


| think the outcome of a foreign war might be favor- 


able to American industrials, but this is conjectural. 
I would be inclined to sell my Steel preferred if the 
market shows an upward tendency. You might put 
the money in the Steel bonds, which are much safer, 
but are not gilt-edged. 

Continued on page 70. 


Tachi 
Washington. 
four via PENN 
On January 28 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will run the second Personally -conducted Tour to 
Washington tor the present season. This tour will cover 
a period of three days, affording ample time to visit all 
the principal points of interest at the National Capital, 





PHReR-Day SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


including the Congressional Library and the New Cor 
coran Art Gallery. Round-trip rate, covering railroad 
transportation for the round trip, hotel accommoda 
tions, and guides, $14.50, or $1200 from New York ; 
$13.00, or $10 50 from Trenton, and proportionate rates 
from other points, according to hotel selected, Rates 
cover accommodations at hotel for two days. Special 


side trip to Mount Vernon 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates 
alter expiration of hotel coupon 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents; Tourist Agent, 263 Filth Avenue, New York ; 
4 Court Street, Brooklyn, or address George W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phuila- 
delphia. 


color artist, A. Von eust, a series of magnificent 
oil paintings, representing the artist's conception 
of the four seasons. These are reproduced with 
splendid fidelity as to detail and coloring, in the 
form of four p laqui s. “Spring Breezes,’’ “Sum- 
wer Flowers,’’ “Autumn Riches,’’ ‘Winter 
Winds,’’ and an additional plaque containing the 
twelve monthly calendars for 1904. The five plaques 
are each 12 inches in diameter, lithographed in the 
highest style of art, fourteen printings on finest 
ivory china-finished cardboard, with relief emboss- 
ing, giving the effect of hammered metal rims. 
The five plaques will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 25c in money or stamps sent to the Malt-Nutrine 
Dept., Anheuser-Busch puccentatnetite Ass'n, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
A foed in liquid form easily 
assimil tet by the weakest 


Malt Nedine * stomach, Invaluable to — 


mothers and feeble children, gives appetite, health an 
vigor to the weak and ailing. Sold by druggists and grocers, 








Business Chances Abroad. 


HE OUTLOOK for American trade in 
the Central American State of Gua- 
temala is said to be better than for some 
years past, and still better times are 
looked for during the coming year. In 
the past a very large proportion of the 
imports of manufactured articles into 
Guatemala has been from Europe, prin- 
cipally from Germany and England, very 
largely because of the fact that most of 
the merchants here are foreigners, and 
they claim that the prices and terms of 
European houses are more favorable, al- 
though it is conceded that the quality and 
style of their goods are inferior to those 
from the United States. A favorable 
time to strike for our share of this trade 
is at hand, for the stocks in most of the 
stores in Guatemala are very low, and 
when the tide turns strongly for the 
better all will desire to stock up as soon 
as possible, and American goods can be 
landed there very much sooner than 
those from Europe. 
a 
HE NEW Department of Commerce 
and Labor, under the intelligent and 
| energetic management of Secretary Cor- 
telyou, is making a special effort to 
secure information from our consular 
agents in all parts of the world concern- 
ing openings for American capital in 
their respective districts, and also as to the 
chances for securing and developing Amer- 
ican trade. The information thus obtained 
| is embodied in the daily consular reports, 
edited and published by the department, 
a valuable service to American trade in- 
terests now performed with more skill, 
care, and thoroughness than ever before. 
For some time past large space in these 
consular reports has been devoted to in- 
formation in regard to agricultural imple- 
ments and vehicles in foreign countries, 
and the best ways and means to build up 
an American trade in these articles. We 
advise all who are interested in the man- 
ufacture of agricultural implements and 
vehicles to send to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor at Washington for 
the consular reports on this subject. 
They now cover almost every foreign 
country, and all are full of valuable hints 
and suggestions. 
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an 


The Leading Whiskey 


means that 





Hunter 


Baltimore 
Rye 


1S 


America’s 
Best 


It has attained its 

henomenal popu- 
arity through its 
perfection in qual 
ity, purity and 
| flavor. 


WM LaNAHAN & SON 
BALTIMORE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAUAN & BON, Baltimore, Md 


KIRHKTKCKFKKFACRCASTFTFLFA KKH LLFLKTLKLFCKRCKCTTRFKCHRRRKTKHRKKSRHE 


SOR eee es 


Pabst Beer 


is the standard Ameri- 


can brew. sta 


e 


in ef 
conferred by 


Medals 
leading 
governments of t c 
world. The beer that's 
always pore healthful, 


Pabst Blue Ri bb on, 


pleasing, palat able ° 





Pears 


Pears’ soap is dried a 
whole year. That’s why it 
lasts so, It wears as thin 
as a wafer. 


Sold all over the world, 


| lative purposes or not, of course I cannot 


| strictly speaking, an investment : 


| 


LESLIE’S 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page 


* B.,.” Jersey City, N. J.: 1. Referred to subscrip- 
tion department. 2. Copy of the report sent you. It 
equaled expectations. 3. A profit is always a good 
thing to take 

‘J..”"’ Pierpont, Chicago Preferred for three 
months. The circular does not indicate which III. 
Centra! bonds are referred to. Some of the 4s, due 
in 1953, have recently sold at 94. 

“Uno,” Deep River, Conn.: 1. Benner isa farmer 
who has been making predictions for several years, 
some of them right ane many of them wrong. 2. 
Cc annot te ell at present. Report sent. 

*T. M.,”’ Cincinnati: "eee speculator has his 
own way of doing things. In a fluctuating market 
like this most speculators take their profit on every 
sharp adv ance and buy back on every decline. 

Will,”’ Cherokee, la.: Continued for one year. 1. 
American Can common has had such a tremendous 
drop that it hardly seems best to sacrifice it now. 2. 
Indicate your nom de plume whenever you write. 

“W.,”’ New Orleans: I am told that a copy of 
the report was sent you by the chairman, but I am 
sending you another at his request. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Not with Copper stocks in such gréat disfavor gener- 
ally. 

** Banker,’’ Martin’s Ferry, O.: The next dividend 
on Ill. Central is due March Ist. Its lowest price 
last year was 125 1-8 on July 15th. Many things 
may happen before the Ist of March. On a sharp 
decline the purchuse might yield you a profit. 

‘J.,”" Albany: The proposition of the Stirling 
Drug and Chemical Company seems to be that you 
shall put your money in the ente rprise and run your 
chances of making some of the “immense profits ”’ 
which they anticipate. The proposition does not in 
any o nse appe sal to me. 

Illinois: Until the contemplated merger 
of ee ‘Chic. and Alton is more clearly disclosed, if it 
takes place at all, it will be impossible to answer 
your inquiry. I should not think that anything 
would be permitted to interfere, or could interfere, 
with the value of their first lie ns. 

*M.,”’ Dayton, O.: A profit is alwaysa good thing 
to take, but the tendency in Amer. Ice seems to be 
c onstantly toward greater strength. Whether stock 
brokers who refused to touch it at half the present 
prices are now getting interested in it for manipu- 
say. Lonly 
know what Ihave said from the outset, that, accord- 
ing to the report of the stockholders’ committee, the 
company has excellent possibilities, if it is con- 
servative sly and carefully ee 

*B. B. C.,”’ Canton, O.: 1. | doubt if it is wise for 
any one to spec ulate who c bad i. afford to buy more 
than one or two shares of a stock at a time. It is 
better to keep your money safely in a savings bank, 


and be sure of it. 2. There is only one class of 
Texas and Pacific stock, and it does not pay divi- 
dends. 3. You can always sell any number of shares 


of stocks that are sold on the exchanges, from one 
upward, though in small lots the selling price will 
not be as good as for 100-share lots. 4. 1 do not look 
for an extended bull movement at this time. 
ae ney Grove, Cal.: ou are on the pre- 
ferred list. 1. Nat. Bise uit, both common and pre- 
ferred, earns = pays dividends. Republic Steel, 
neither common nor preferred, pays anything. Na- 
tional Biscuit is subject, as all industrials are, to 
more or less competition, and is therefore not, 
stock. It may pay 
and earn its dividends at present, but increasing 
competition might not permit it to do so, 2. U.S. Ex- 
press around par always seems to be in great de- 
mand, and can safely be purchased both for invest- 
ment and speculation. 

Quincy, Mass.: 1. A general decline in the 
market would te carry everything with it, 
though some stocks of course would suffer much 
more than others. The prospect of dividends on 
any stock would, however, lead to its speedier re- 
covery from a depression than other stocks might 
have. The recent rise in Realty was due to pur- 
chases e those who sought control of the property. 
Speculative, as well as investment, purchasing 
has much todo with the moods of the market. 3. 
Everything depends upon the situation. You must 
form your own judgment after considering it. 
Amer. Malting looks more attractive to me than 


Amer. Hide and Leather at present. 
ry ”’ New York: Preferred for one year. 1. 
The diffic ulty about selling investment stocks 


short is concurrent with the difficulty one finds in 
estimating the future extent of the growing busi- 
ness depression. Itis no longer a secret that this 
depression exists, not only in the iron, but in the 
silk, the woolen, and the cotton trade. It comes in 
a presidential year,when things are always un- 
settled, but there are favorable factors which cannot 
be measured. No one, for instance, knows how 
much the St. Louis exposition may add to railway 
earnings. It may be a great success or a great 
failure. A foreign war, too, might call on us for 
enormous supplies of bituminous coal, cereals, 
meats, and hog products. It might stimulate even 
' the iron and shipping industries. One must weigh 
every factor in a situation that has many compli- 
cations. While I still believe the conditions favor a 
lower, rather, than a higher, range of prices, gener- 
ally, before next fall, I do not wish to name stocks 
which might be sold short advantageously. One 
ought to make the selection for himself,and doit with 
study and care. The secrecy with which the bal- 
ance sheet of the Ne w York Transportation C vompany 
is guarded and the fact that no report of earnings is 
made even to the stockholders at their annual meet- 
ing have significance. It has valuable franchises 
and many who bought it at much higher prices have 
been evening up around 5 and 6. 
wise thing for you todo. 


NEw York, January Ith, 
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An Able Young Financier. 


NE OF the brightest young men in 
New York’s financial circles, 

H. 
and brokerage firm of Jacob Berry & Co., 
has become widely known through the 
notable articles written by him which 
have appeared in leading papers all over 
the country under the heading, ‘‘ Glimpse 
at Wall Street and Its Markets.’’ The 
views expressed therein have commanded 
the attention and respect of both finan- 
ciers and investors. For these reviews 


of the situation Mr. Bennet is credited | 





MR. H. L. BENNET, 
Kxpert young financier, whose articles are widely 
read The Kalk Studio 


with a good judgment based partly on 
natural gifts and partly on considerable 
practical experience. Born in New York 
City, in 1876, he inherited marked busi- 
ness inclinations and aptitudes, his father 
having been a member of the Produce 
Exchange and his grandfather, Richard 
Berry, president of the old Tradesmen’s 
National Bank. At the age of sixteen 
Mr. Bennet started in the insurance call- 
ing, and achieved success in it, but later 
he yielded to his especial bent and en- 
tered on a financial career. His ability 
was quickly recognized, and he rose rap- 
idly until he became one of the partners 
of Jacob Berry & Co., a house which 
does a large brokerage business and has 
connections throughout the United States 
and Canada. Mr. Bennet is a tireless 
worker, personally popular, a great read- 
er, and a patron of the arts. Heis a 
member of the Produce Exchange, the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange, and of a 
number of prominent clubs. 
a 2 


Take Piso’s Cure for Consumption for Coughs, Colds, 
and Consumption, Sold everywhere. 


‘*Gave Away ”’ the Grocer. 
“ONE of the component 
sugar,’’ said the professor, ‘‘ is an essen- 
tial in the composition of the human 
body. What is it ?’’ 
‘I know,’’ shouted the grocer’s boy. 
** Sand !”’ 
\ CROWNING achievement of American 


(00k s liuperial katra Dry Champagne, 
lor exquisite bouquet. 


parts of 


industry, 
It is famous 


Al every exposition where the Solimer Pianos have 
been brought mto competition with others they have in 
variably taken the first prize. 


Well Known and Known Well 
Wherever Known 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Life Insurance for the Whole Family. 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 


Write for Particulars, Dept. S 


Newark, N. J. 


Mr. | 


Bennet, a member of the banking | 
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A Healthy Stimulant. 
An Invigorating Food. 
A Delightful Beverage. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME 


CARL H.SCHULTZ | 


THE NAME CARL H. SCHULTZ ON 
ALL MINERAL WATERS |S A GUARANTEE 


Fi} OF ABSOLUTE PURITY 


ARTIFICIAL 
VICHY 
SELTERS 
CARBONIC 
and CLUB SODA 


The Standard for 
40 Years 
430-444 Ist Av.,N.Y, 
Tel. 3420 Madison 


OMACH 


Troubles Cured 
By Lee’s 
Stomach 
Drafts. 









to Any 
Sufferer. 


Dr. Lee’s Stomach Drafts CURE where medi- 
cines FAIL, ‘They regulate the bowels. relieve sore- 
ness, and strengthen every nerve and muscle of the 
stomach so that you can eat what you want and all you 
want without fear of distress. ‘he cures effected are 
something marvelous. If you have Dyspepsia, In- 
digestion, Sour Stomach, Distress After 
Eating, Nervousness, Dizziness, Heart 
Fluttering, Sick Headache, etc., send soc. to 
cover cost of mailing, and | will send you absolutely 
free one of these celebrated Stomach Dratts. It will 
relieve you immediately. Address 


DR. R, B. LEE, 24 LEE BLDG., 
Jackson, Mich. 


PRUDENTIAL 


v HAS THE ' 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


PTE 
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Miss Tempest Talks About 
Our Theatre-goers. 


Continued from page 62 
personal clientele as we do in London. 
They come in for a few weeks, and then 
‘goon the road,’ as you say.”’ 

** Well, don’t English actors play in 
the provinces ?”’ 

**Very little. I have been playing 
all my life in London, and have never 
been what you call ‘on the road’ but 
once. Last year I played up in Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Edinburgh, and around, 
and once before I came to America, but 
otherwise I’ve been in London all my life. 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree keeps his theatre in 
London open all the year round, except 
perhaps for three or four weeks in sum- 
mer, when he takes a vacation. Mr. 
Wyndham does the same, as do plenty of 
others. Then there are some of those 
musical comedies. ‘The Chinese Honey- 
moon ’ is running its third year in London 
with unabated popularity. “The Country 
Girl’ is—why, I don’t know how old! 
and is still running to full houses.’’ 

**Yes,’’ I interrupted, ‘‘ we have mu- 
sical comedies also, and we think they 
run a long time over here.’’ 

**So they do, for New York,”’ she re- 
plied. ‘‘I thought all the bad taste in 
that respect was confined to London, but 
I find you share it to some extent over 
here.”’ 

**Oh, yes! and we recognize it as bad 
taste, too. We don’t pretend to approve 
of so much so-called musical comedy, but 
it is diverting, and it gets to be a habit.’’ 

Miss Tempest is a charming little per- 
son, with the most contagious laugh you 
ever heard. In ‘‘ The Marriage of Kitty,’’ 
in which she is playing at the Hudson 
Theatre, she begins her performance by 
laughing her way right into the hearts of 
the audience. I say laugh, because what 
else is one to call it? And yet it isn’t 
exactly a laugh, either. Just an exu- 
berant ‘‘aha,’’ which expresses the 
gayest light-heartedness in the world, 
and a reckless determination to be happy 
regardless. As a laugh, it is absolutely 
unique, and is the high light in Miss 
Tempest’s individuality. 

All this reminds one that the Kitties 
are having things pretty much their own 
way in New York just now. Henrietta 
Crosman in ‘‘ Sweet Kitty Bellairs,’’ at 
Belasco’s, is a perfect rollicking joy, 
delightful oasis in a theatrical desert, and 
just a couple of blocks away is this other 
Kitty from Lunnun, who also sparkles 
with vivacity, wit, and bubbling good 
spirit. Anyway, did anybody ever knowa 
melancholy or solemn Kitty, I wonder ? 
There may be Katherines in the world 
with cow-like dispositions, but Kitty isa 
frolicsome nickname that no Katherine 
ever got unless by nature she was entitled 
to it. 

My interview with Miss Tempest and 
her husband ended in a gush of mutual 
compliment and seasonable good wishes, 
as interviews are wont to do, and I felt 
quite as if I had met the strangely mar- 
ried Kitty in real life after the disagree- 
able adventuress of the play had been 
routed by the little blind god, who sets 
all stories right in the last chapter, but 
works such wretched and irremediable 
mischief in every-day affairs. 

s . 


Siberia a Fine Market. 
AFTER ALL that has been said in 


public print concerning the develop- 
ment of Siberia during the past ten 
years or more, under the wise policy of 
the Russian government, the world at 
large cannot realize what an immense 
population that region now holds, and 
what fine opportunities are opening all 
through Siberia for trade from outside. 
The best opportunities for the operation 
of American manufacturers is in the in- 
troduction of machinery and implements 
for mining, though machinery from the 
United States is. handicapped by a duty 
of forty per cent. ad valorem, while from 
all other countries it is admitted free. 
The principal demand in Siberia at pres- 
ent is for machinery for coal mines. 
Coal mining in Siberia is yet in its in- 
fancy, but as the supply of wood for 
fuel is diminishing, mining of coal will 
become a necessity, and with the develop- 
ment of the industry will come a demand 
for boring and hoisting machinery, boil- 
ers, light railroad material, etc. Now, 
carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ tools are 
sold in large quantities. ‘This trade is in 
the hands of the Germans, but there is 
no reason why it should all remain there. 


LESLIE’S 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 
[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address ‘ “Hermit,” LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 
CONTROVERSY now in progress 
among the officials and members of 
one of the largest and most successful 
fraternal societies, the Catholic Mutual 
Benefit Association, furnishes its own 
evidence of the weakness of this form of 
life insurance. The supreme councilors 
of this order recently raised the rates of 
insurance and are being severely con- 
demned for it by some of their local 
branches. In defending their action the 
members of the council say that under 
the former rates the association was un- 
able to collect a sufficient sum to meet its 
death liabilities. It was admitted that 
the association had a large reserve fund, 
but, it was argued, to begin to draw on 
that fund to meet a deficiency because an 
insufficient sum was realized from pres- 
ent assessments would simply stave off 
the inevitable for a few years, and then 
the association would be in a worse plight 
than now. This was sound reasoning 
from the point of view of the council, 
and, in their situation, it was difficult to 
see how they could do anything else and 
not face a disaster, sooner or later. But 
their argument simply goes to show, as 
I have said, an inherent and fatal weak- 
ness in assessment insurance. The assess- 
ment orders claim that they only levy 
sufficient assessments to pay for the in- 
surance, while the old-line companies levy 
also a tax for the reserve, and the neces- 
sity of making this provision must be 
apparent to any one who stops to think 
for an instant of the risks, contin- 
gencies, and other conditions of the in- 
surance business. A reserve fund is a 


guarantee of solidity, permanence, and | 


security, and provision for it in premiums 
is a vital and essential element in any 
sound and well-ordered insurance plan. 


“H.,”’ Moosic, Penn.: 1. If the party’s expectation 
of life is good, | would drop it. 2. Your 25-year en- 
dowment in the Mutual Benefit, of Newark, is en- 
tirely safe. 

“O.,”” Walton, N. Y.: 1. Ido not believe in any of 
the beneficial assessment-insurance orders. 2. 
Premiums always increase as the death rate and con- 
sequent liability of these associations increase. 
When you take out life insurance, take out the best, 
not the cheapest. 


Ba Mew, 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to eight new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY 
are invited toengage. A prize of $10 will be given 
for the best photograph pertaining to St. Valen- 
tine’s Day received at this office by January 24th, 
1904 ; a prize of $10 for the most suitable midwinter 
illustration placed in our hands by February Ist; 
a prize of $10 for the most meritorious Washing- 
ton’s Birthday picture furnished us by February 
lst; a prize of $10 for the picture, sent in not later 
than March 13th, which most successfully repre- 
sents the Easter season; a prize of $10 for the 
most striking Decoration Day illustration forwarded 
by May 9th next; a prize of $10 for the finest Fourth 
of July picture reaching us by June 12th; a prize of 


| $10 for the most acceptable Thanksgiving Day pic- 


ture coming to hand by November Ist; and a prize 
of $10 for the picture, arriving by December 4th, 
which reveals most satisfactorily the spirit of the 
Christmas-tide. These contests are all attractive, 
and should bring out many competitors. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
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(WRITE FOR OUR BOOoK— 


* HOW TO BEAUTIFY 
HOME SURROUNDINGS” 
Full of invaluable information on 
Floriculture and Landscape Garden- 
ing. Our years of experience at your 
‘ service FREE. If your home be 
M small and modest make its surround 
ings charming and attractive; or, if 
FOU possess Bpacious grounds, have 
hem tastefully planned, making 
them artistic and a del light to cul- 
tured tastes. This book is fully illus- 
trated and is free. Write for it now. 
WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES, 
Dept. 19, Sidney, Ohio. 
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United States to offer prizes for the best work of | 


amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 


winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise | 


directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by themakers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 


N. B.— All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “* Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.’”” When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine” or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 











‘rial Treatment. ; 
weight from 5 tors lbs. a month, and is perfectly harmless, 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
alot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is pertectly sate, natural and 
scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe | 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, etc. 
Send your name and sdien to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 275 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., for Free 
Nostarving. NoSickness. it reduces 
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There’ s Many a Slip. 


** AGNES said she wouldn’t let another 
year slip by without attaching a husband.’’ 
** And what’s the result ?”’ 
*“Same old slip. wig 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Standard bred poultry for 1904,printed in colo -" 
fine chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates an 
describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices } ad 
stock and eggs, tells << = pouty. S their dis- 
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Hi. GREIDER, 
Hard To Fit. 
‘“HE’s built in an awfully peculiar 
way, isn’t he ?”’ 


“Yes ; the only thing he can buy ready 
made i is an umbrella. ”’ 


100 visiees 35c 


c orrect styles and sizes Order! filled day received. Booklet 
oe Bl oe Alsob and 
INVITATIONS and ANNOUNCEMEN 
E. . ‘ecnusrent PTG. & ENG. €O., DEPT. 81 ST. LOUIK, NO. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States 
120 Broadway, New York Dept. No. 23 
pa Please send me information regarding an Endowment for §...............0000000% 
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fHE WILSON DISTILLING CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 








Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER} 









FOR GENTLEMEN | 
ALWAYS EASY 


“MME The Name “BOSTON 
GARTER” is ee on 
every loop— 


CUSHION| 
BUTTON | 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never| 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ample pair, Silk 50c,, Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 
GEO. FROST CO., Mokers, 
9 Boston, Mass.,U.S.A 


THE “‘VELVET GRIP’’ PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 
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ST. CATHARINES WELL, 





In St. Catharines, the Garden City of Canada, eleven 
miles from Niagara Falls, on the main line ot the Grand 
frunk Railway, is situated the historic ‘St. Catharines 
Well,” 
lege nd, and whose curative properties are known far 
and wide throughout North America. The water of 
this famous Saline Well is consideraoly denser than sea 
water, but clear, sparkling and odorless, and is remark. 
able for its penetrative qualities 

These waters are a great specific for such diseases as 
rheumatism, gout, scrofula, neuralgia, liver troubles, 
skin diseases, and cases of nervous prostration, or as a 
tonic pure and simple. The treatment is conducted on 
the broadest possible lines, the idea being to assist nature 
as much as possible... The use of the waters is the chief 
remedial agent, accompanied by static electricity, mas 
sage, exercise and rest. All treatment is in charge of 
house Physician. ‘The haths are in a separ: oe — mK 
connected with main building by a glass covere 

Full information, descriptive matter and ally yy fon a - 
may be had on applic: ation toG. T. BELL, G. P. & 
Grand Trunk Railway System, Montreat, Canz va a. 
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Always the Same! 
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That’s All! 





fHE “SOHMER” 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 
5th Ave., cor 22d St. 


Only salesroom 
in Greater New 
(or, 
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Take Time 
Today (= 


send you 


ug be ye 
ful 
‘ou will send us an order for 
bs. New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 20 
. fos. Baking Powder, 46e. a lb.,or 
an assorted order ‘Teas and Lb, Nie 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 8c. albs 
\ COUPONS, which can be ex- 
8 changed for many Magnifl- 
3 cent Sey] iven with 
3 every 25c. worth of ea, Coffee, 
Baking Powder, Spices and 
Extracts, Send today for our Premium 
List, prices and directions. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
Box 290, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
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‘ured to stay Cured. Health Restored. 
Rook 234 FREE, P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ASTHMA: 








about which is woven many a romantie Indian | 





‘Winter Excursion Tickets 
On SALE. 


The Southern Railway announces winter excursion 
tickets now on sale to the health aad pleasure resorts of 
the south, where the tourist or invalid may avoid the 
rigors of northe “rn winters, enjoying the perpetual com- 
forts of a southern climate. 

The ser\ ice offered by the Southern Railway is of the 
very highest Pe and it reaches all the principal re- 
sorts of the Carolin: is, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, 
Texas, Mexico and the Pacific coast. Vhrough Pull- 
man drawing-room, sleeping--ar, and dining-car serv- 
ice on all through trains. Write tor descriptive matter 
ofthe resorts reached by this great railway system. 

New York offices, 271 and 1185 Broadw: ry. Alexander 
S. Thwe att, eastern passenger agent. 





and L iquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till ° ured. 
Write DR. J, L. STEPHENS CO. 

Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, on io- 
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| Only Three Days 
Chicago 


ToCALIFORNIA 


via 


UNION PACIFIC 


and 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
“The Overland Limited” 


Electric Lighted. 


“Inside Facts” has 
information worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to those 
order 


who whiskey by 


mail. ‘The only cost is a 
postal card. 


Marion County Distillery Co., 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


Louisville, Ky. Smoothest 


Roadbed 














“The Overland Route” all the way. 
E. L. LOMAX,G. P. & T.A. 
UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 













CORNS! 


Dr. Cobb’s Corn sacks are made | 








of specially prepared and medically 
treated pure white silk, antiseptic and 
rubber covered. ‘They set up at once 
a gentie, pleasing perspiration and aid the 
wonderful and removing effects of the Arabian 
Salve. It’s not all in the sack nor all in the 
salve, but in the happy combination that removes 
the corn. Solt corns and ingrowing nails also yield 
to its magic. May be worn day or night on the toe ; 
no soiled hose or bed linen. 
odists. Send 2 
salve. 
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Our “r -page f = Mi Origin M Stammering,” with full 


—_— lars regarding treatment. sent Free to any Stammerer. 
Ewis STAMMERING SCHOOL, gg Adelaide St., Detroit, Miche 


The Best 









Endorsed by all chirop- 

c. for one sack and one box of the 
Agents desired 

ARABIAN-YVYANKEE CURES, 

1869 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, California. 
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American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
and Empire Theatre School 


Twentieth Year 
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FRANKLIN H. SARGENT President sc3 
A Technical training-school for the stage (chartered as SU Advertising oat 
‘uate corporation by the Regents of the University o {\ . a. 
ay State of Vew bork in connection with Mr. Charles Medium 1S ° 


Frohman’s New York 
ply to 
E, P. STEPHENSON 
Carnegie Hall, 


rheatres and Companies. 


Ap- 
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BALL-POINTED PENS (* ewrr's) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt, 








Made ia England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLi-PoInrED pens are 
more durable, and are ahead ot all others 
: FOR EASY WRITING. 
AUWAYs TOP 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 2% ots., and choose a pen to 
suit your hand. /laving found one, stick to it! 





POST FREE FROM 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


or any Stationery Store. 








ONLY DIRECT ALL WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


New York, 
Boston au Charleston, S.C. 
Jacksonville, Florida 


St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville and Sanford, 
Fla., and Intermediate Landings 


The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route between NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA and EASTERN POINTS, and 
CHARLESTON, S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., making 
direct connection for all points South and Southwest 


FASTEST MODERN STEAMSHIPS @ FINEST SERVICE 
THEO G EGER, G. M. 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 
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z CIGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLA R's PILLS 


Safe, Sure, 


DEUGGrsy : ero a POC. & $1. NZ 
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“The New York Central Leads the World.”—Lesue's er 
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JUST THINK OF IT! 


A Record of Uninterrupted Pros- 
perity for 123 Years held by 


WALTER BAKER 
& CO. 


LIMITED 


The Oldest and Largest Manufac- 
turers of Cocoa and Chocolate 





4| Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


HAT is the secret of their great success? It is a very simple one. 
They have won and held the confidence of the great and constantly 
increasing body of consumers by always maintaining the highest 


standard ir the quality of their cocoa and chocolate preparations, and 
| 


ALWAYS LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE-MARK 














selling them at the lov est prices for which unadulterated articles of good quality 
in be put upon the murket. 
hey receive numerous letters from housekeepers who have used their 
oa and chocolate for many years, stating that lately, when ordering the Baker 
goods, other goods of greatly inferior quality have been sent to them. They find 
it necessary, therefore, for the protection of those who want their cocoa and 
chocolate, to issue an emphatic warning against these fraudulent practices, and 
to ask buyers to examine every package they receive, and see that it bears the 
well-known trade-mark of ‘*La Belle Chocolatiere’’ and the correct name of 
Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. Under the decisions of the United States courts, no 
other cocoa or chocolate is entitled to be labelled or sold as ‘* Baker’s Cocoa’’ or 
** Baker’s Chocolate.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1780 a. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





























It knows no class distinction. 


The rich find it most satisfactory, 
The poor the most economical. 


994460 Per Cent. Pure. 
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WILLIAMS soar’ 


“No, thank you! I want WILLIAMS’ 
Shaving Soap. I beg your pardon, there isn’t anything 
else ‘just as good.’ I have used Williams’ Soap all my 
life and know what I am talking about. O, yes; I’ve 
tried the other kinds, but they were all failures— lather 
dried quickly, dulled my razor, smarted my face, made 
Shaving a torture! Give me Williams’ Soap, please; 
none of the ‘just as good’ kinds for me.”’ 


Williams’ 





id in the form of Shaving Sticks, Tablets, etc., everywhere. 
Write for Free Booklet,“ How to Shave.” 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
FREE! Sample Tablet of Williams’ Shaving Soap for 2c. stamp to pay postage. 











‘«Under blue Italian skies.” 


SAN JOAQUIN 
VALLEY. 








This wonderful California valley has less 
than a million inhabitants but is capable of 
sustaining a population equal to that of Italy, 
which is nearly thirty-three millions. It is 
similar in climate and productions to Italy, 
and is destined to become one of the richest 
sections in the world. The best way to 
reach it from the East is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections, and it affords re- 
markable inducements for persons desiring 
to live in a pure, healthful atmosphere and 
upon a most productive soil. 


A copy of the 52-page Illustrated Catalogue of the «+ Four- 
Track Series,”” New York Central’s books of travel and education, 
will be sent free to any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New ‘York. 























